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LEST HARM BE DONE 


It is a matter of sincere regret with the 
Living Age that the article it reprinted 
in its issue of October 6 from the Italian 
paper, La Stampa, entitled ‘Doing 
Business in Russia,’ was taken au 
grand sérieux by some of our readers, to 
the possible injury of the American Re- 
lief Administration. The absurdity of 
coupling such unlikely copartners as 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Rockefeller, or their 
representatives, with the American Re- 
lief Administration in a campaign to 
exploit Russia was so patent that we 
fancied it would be understood even 
without the brief allusion that intro- 
duced the article. But the protests 
received against that part of the article 
which reflected on the integrity of the 
A. R. A. show that we were mistaken. 

Any American enterprise, no matter 
how well meaning, that went into 
Russia, where prejudiced propaganda 
against the United States has been ac- 
tive ever since the Revolution, was 
certain to meet more or less bias and 
distrust, and a little of that resent- 
ment, perhaps, which so often lurks in 
the obscurer corners of the hearts of 
those who receive favors. 

It is hardly necessary, therefore, for 
us to say that the reflections on the 
American Relief Administration in the 
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article in question have no founda- 
tion whatever in fact, and that this 
organization, in the conduct of its 
operations in Russia, confined itself 
strictly to relief. As subscribers in a 
modest way to its good work, we are 
proud of its achievements as an Ameri- 
can institution. For a period of five 
years it carried the burden of American 
charity to stricken districts in Europe. 
It carried that burden with singular 
devotion, entirely free from commer- 
cialism, and it has saved the lives of 
literally scores of millions of people. It 
has represented America as the highest 
ideals of American service require — 
efficiently and upon a scale hitherto 
unknown. That such an operation by 
our nation could be founded on this 
basis alone is probably strange to some 
of our Continental ex-charges. 


* 
TWO KINDS OF NEWSPAPER 


Great Britain has had enough ex- 
perience with press consolidations to 
receive phlegmatically announcements 
of a new one. But when it was made 
public that the Daily Mail Trust, 
Ltd., controlled by Lord Rothermere, 
brother of the late Lord Northcliffe, 
had bought the group of papers owned 
by the Hulton interests, for the sum of 
thirty million dollars more or less, the 
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news was received with a gasp of ex- 
cited interest — and perhaps concern. 
The papers purchased include the 
Evening Standard, the Daily Sketch, 
the Sunday Herald, all published in 
London, and the Daily Dispatch, the 
Evening Chronicle, the Sunday Chroni- 
cle, and the Empire News, published in 
Manchester. The sale of these proper- 
ties is characterized as the greatest 
newspaper transaction in the history of 
British journalism, and has caused 
alarm in many quarters. The Attorney- 
General of Great Britain, Sir Douglas 
M. Hogg, K. C., M. P., declared at the 
annual meeting of the National Union- 
ist Association in London that the 
country is in danger of one-man control 
by a press dictator, 


who, however able he may or may not be, is 
not prepared to go down to his place in 
Parliament and state his views where they 
can be argued and debated and contro- 
verted, but is able, day in and day out, to 
represent, and maybe sometimes to misrep- 
resent, the Government of this country, and 
so profoundly to affect public opinion as 
ultimately sometimes to produce in the 
Government the very inertness and in- 
ability to act which he is so fond of alleging 
it already possesses. It is the most modern 
form of attack. It is the gas attack of mod- 
ern days, and perhaps the most difficult to 
meet. 


However, a notable move has just 
been made away from this ‘gramo- 
phone press that obeys a master’s 
voice.’ Major John Jacob Astor and 
Mr. John Walter, the latter of whom 
received an option on a controlling 
interest in the London Times under the 
Northcliffe will, have placed their hold- 
ings in a sort of moral escrow, in order 
to ensure the perpetual independence 
of the paper. It will be recalled that 
Mr. Walter is the head of the family 
that founded the Times. Major Astor 
describes the public-spirited plan that 
he and his associate have worked out, 


in an article in the September number 
of the Empire Review, from which we 
quote the following: — 


In recent years the British press has 
shown some remarkable developments. 
Newspaper combinations have appeared on 
a scale unknown in the last century. While 
there is, on the one hand, this plain tend- 
ency to grouping, there is, on the other, an 
equally plain tendency to partisanship. No 
political party is nowadays content unless 
some important organ of the press is en- 
slaved in its service. Therefore it was, 
surely, a wise object to secure as far as 
possible the continued independence of one 
great journal, and through it the perpetua- 
tion of the highest standards of British 
journalism. . 


The device adopted to ensure that 
the ‘Thunderer’s’ bolts shall not be 
directed by private or party bosses is 
thus described: — 


It is being provided in the case of the 
Times that no person shall hereafter acquire 
an interest in its controlling shares unless 
with the approval of a body of trustees to 
be chosen from among the occupants of cer- 


tain exalted positions in the community. In 


this way there will be substantial security 
that the historic traditions of the Times will 
not be changed unless for weighty and 
high-principled reasons. 

+ 


CENSORSHIP IN ITALY 


Avanti, the Milan Socialist daily, 
records the following episode in the 
history of its editorial office as having 
occurred on October 6: — 


Saturday night we were honored 
with an exceptional visit. It was 
nearly 2 A.M., and while we were wait- 
ing for the last dispatches before going 
to press the porter announced a visit 
by three gentlemen in an automobile, 
followed by a truck of carabinieri. 
When they entered the introductions 
indicated who they were, although that 
was hardly necessary. ‘Signor Nemni?’ 
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‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Commissario Capurro!’ 
‘What ill wind brings you here?’ ‘An 
official communication. The Minister 
wishes you to knowthat articles like the 
one you published yesterday, Finanza 
allegra, are tendential and misleading.’ 

‘I don’t think so.’ .. . 

‘They cannot be published hence- 
forth without incurring penalties and 
the suspension of the paper.’ 

‘I shall not discuss with you, who are 
only obeying orders, the contents of the 
article, but if it were necessary I could 
easily prove that while our criticisms 
may or may not be justified the facts 
we cite are true and not invented.’ 

“You mention the landing at Corfu 
of war materials which were not in ex- 
istence.’ 

‘I can merely refer you to a widely 
known and authoritative journal, L’/l- 
lustration, whose correspondent wit- 
nessed the occupation.’ 

‘I must assure myself that your 
paper will not publish anything more 
like that.’ 

‘As a matter of fact, our next issue 
contains nothing about finances, either 
“merry” or “melancholy.”’ 

‘I have orders to inspect your forms.’ 

‘I shall not show you our. forms un- 
less you come with an order from the 
Ministry declaring a censorship. Look 
at this paper. It is El Socialista of 
Madrid, and you can read next to the 
title: “The pages of our daily are re- 
vised by the military censor.” The 
readers of that paper will not be sur- 
prised, therefore, if they discover, in- 
stead of articles attacking the policy 
of Sefior Primo de Rivera, disserta- 
tions on crop rotation.’ 

‘But we must convince ourselves in 
some way that there are no articles of 
the kind mentioned. Will you assure 
us of that?’ 

‘I assure you. Moreover, by this 
time you can buy copies at the early 
news-stands.’ 


THE PARLIAMENTARY CAMPAIGN IN 
FRANCE 


WsEN Premier Millerand accepted the 
Presidency of France he made clear his 
purpose to agitate for enlarging the 
powers of the Executive, which are far 
more limited than in the United States. 
Indeed, M. Millerand would like to bea 
President on the American model, in- 
stead of the political figurehead to 
which he and his immediate predeces- 
sors have been reduced by the legis- 
lative branch of the government, 
working under a Constitution that is in 
any case chary of powers to the head of 
the State. 

Now that the campaign for the elec- 
tion of a new Chamber in the coming 
spring has been launched, President 
Millerand has violated all precedent by 
firing personally the opening guns for 
the National Bloc. In doing this he 
raised immediately the question of en- 
larging the powers of the President. 
The Manchester Guardian, which dis- 
trusts all French Governments and 
the present Government in particular, 
ascribes the apparent agreement be- 
tween President Millerand and Premier 
Poincaré on this question — an agree- 
ment that did not exist before Poin- 
caré took office—to their fear lest 
the next election prove disastrous to 
the National Bloc, and their desire to 
take timely precautions to ‘enlarge 
the powers of the Executive, while cor- 
respondingly reducing the powers of 
the Legislature, in foreign affairs.’ 

The Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Observer doubts this agreement. 
In respect to the Ruhr, 


M. Millerand voices the opinions of the 
military party, M. Poincaré to a great ex- 
tent those of the industrialists and the 
Comité des Forges. On home affairs they 
may be said to be more closely in agree- 
ment, but, however correct their relations 
may be, it is difficult to believe that many 
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years’ personal rivalry in politics has been 
forgotten. It is said that for some months 
M. Millerand has been chafing at his own 
enforced silence and still more at the silence 
of the public about him. 


The French press views the Mille- 
rand programme for the most part 
with approving reserve. Journal des 
Débats believes that the President’s 
proposals ‘are those of the great ma- 
jority of the nation.’ Le Temps, which 
naturally commends Millerand’s dis- 
course, says: — 

Most newspapers — those that represent 
the general sentiment of the country — ap- 
prove it. Extreme Socialists and Royalists 
criticize it; the first without qualification, 
the second without good humor. For the 
Socialists it represents an intolerable usur- 
pation of personal privilege which the Con- 
stitution does not recognize. For the Royal- 
_ ists it stands for a political programme that 
disregards and irritates them, . . . Natu- 
rally it is a strictly Republican programme 
which the Royalists cannot endorse. 


The Radical Party, which is prob- 
ably the most efficiently organized 
political group in France, appears to 
be on the fence. But there are six 
months before the French elections, 
during which political issues are likely 
to be clarified, and party lines de- 
cisively drawn. By spring, constitu- 
tional questions may be pushed into 
the background by more immediate 
and urgent issues. 


+ 
THE ALLIES LEAVE CONSTANTINOPLE 


A FRIEND of the Living Age sends us 
the following clippings from the Turk- 
ish press, apropos of the ‘evacuation’ 
of Constantinople. Ileri says: — 
Those who preach justice and morality at 
home have advertised their civilization here 
with rifles and riding-whips. We confess 
that up to the Armistice we thought them 
decent people, but as soon as they felt 
themselves victors these teachers of civi- 
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lization, morality, and humanity became 
barbarians in their treatment of the van- 
quished. The poor Turk has been insulted 
in his Fatherland, at his fireside, in his 
home, in the bosom of his family. He be- 
came a siave. He was executed, imprisoned, 
beaten. That is what we have seen of the 
Allies’ civilization. 

Vatan says: ‘Thank God they de- 
parted yesterday. We are left alone. 
The clouds that enveloped us, through 
which we groped blindly, have been 
dissipated.’ Ikdam comments: ‘It is 
to be regretted — and no doubt will be 
sternly condemned by history — that 
when the foreign troops entered Con- 
stantinople they forgot that they were 
here under an armistice treaty, and 
surrendered themselves to excesses that 
disgraced civilization.’ Tevhid-t-Efkiar 
commen.s in the same strain: — 

They told us: ‘We are bringing you jus- 
tice and civilization.’ Their justice was to 
rifle the pockets of pedestrians on the street, 
to let drunken men fire volleys upon peace- 
able people, to lash with riding-whips the 
faces of honest citizens. Their civilization 
consisted in debauching all the Christian 
families of Pera, in setting up gambling 
houses throughout the city, in converting 
honest neighborhoods into loathsome seeps 
of scandal. 


Now for the Greek press. Proodas 
says: — 

The street of Osmali-Mesdjid, the bars of 
Galata and Tophme, are silent. They are 
in mourning. Their riotous clients have 
departed. Yesterday afternoon a foreigner 
had become a curiosity. There were no 
more soldiers on the street. The only trace 
of the occupation left was a few stray 
French sailors from the Mulhouse. Vendors 
of nuts and fruit were able to display their 
wares without fear of plunder on the street- 
corners and along the road of Yukseh- 
Caldarin. No one would steal their cakes, 
no one would walk off, as if it were a joke, 
with their basket or tray... . 

Oh, they left fine memories behind them! 
They were great teachers of morality and 
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temperance! If they had only stayed a 
trifle longer every street-corner and char- 
coal-cellar would have been converted into 
a bar. They profited by their opportunity 
to crowd people off the sidewalks on to the 
tramway tracks. The French gendarme, 
with his riding-whip, delighted in striking 
pedestrians across the face. Stores were 
pillaged, people were exiled, men were 
arrested for trifling offenses, or for no 
offense at all. ‘Why am I arrested?’ “Two 
pounds fine.’ ‘But why?’ ‘Five pounds 
fine.’ The fine was raised at every question, 
in order that the authorities might have 
money to lavish on champagne dinners, 
auto rides, launch parties, and beautiful 
toilettes for the cabaret ladies at Maxim’s. 


While one or two papers, such as 
Tanin and Vakit, were more moderate, 
the quotations as a whole would sug- 
gest that the Allied troops left Con- 
stantinople accompanied by a howl of 
execration from the natives. 


¢ 
INDIA SUSPENDS NON-COOPERATION 


TuHE last National Congress in India, in 
its special session at Delhi, formally 
renounced the policy of Non-Codpera- 
tion which Gandhi preached and ini- 
tiated. That leader has issued a 
message from his prison recognizing the 
decision on the ground that such 
matters must be left to the judgment of 
people in active contact with political 
conditions. The Servant of India, a 
Nationalist but not a devotedly Gandhi 
organ, comments: — 


We are sincerely glad that the curtain has 
been finally rung down on the farce of Non- 
Codperation which has been enacted in this 
country for the last three years. We say 
‘finally’ and ‘farce’ advisedly. The Non- 
Cotperators may fondly believe that the 
permission which has now been accorded to 
Congressmen to enter the Councils means 
only a temporary suspension of the Non- 
Codperation movement. But to our mind 
there is not the slightest doubt that, what- 
ever may be the phrasing of the Congress 
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resolution, it means in practice a complete 
abandonment, once and for all, of the policy 
which Mahatma Gandhi inaugurated at the 
Special Congress in September 1920. 


Gandhi’s own organ characterizes the 
decision as ‘the only possible one under 
the circumstances,’ although it believes 
the Congress leaves ‘the political fu- 
ture of the country in a state of ob- 
scurity and bewilderment.’ . . . ‘The 
problem of Hindu-Moslem unity gives 
grave reason for anxiety.” The re- 
nouncement of Non-Codperation may 
signify the adoption of a policy of civil 
disobedience and more active resist- 
ance to the British Government. Com- 
menting further upon some of the 
failures of the Indian independence 
agitotion, Young India says: — 


We have to confess in all frankness that 
we failed in our attempts to secure a rigid 
boycott of foreign, mainly British, textiles. 
If we stick to it there may be a chance some 
day of making the boycott of cloth com- 
plete. But we have not succeeded so far. 


The actual terms of the Resolution 
are given by Navayuga as follows: — 


While reaffirming its adherence to the 
principle of Non-Codperation, this Congress 
declares that such Congressmen as have no 
religious or other conscientious objections 
against entering the Legislatures are at 
liberty to stand as candidates and to exer- 
cise the right of voting at the forthcoming 
elections, and this Congress therefore sus- 
pends all propaganda against entering 
Councils. The Congress at the same time 
calls upon all Congressmen to redouble their 
efforts to carry out the constructive pro- 
gramme of their great leader, Mahatma 
Gandhi, and by united endeavor to achieve 
Swaraj at the earliest possible moment. 


According to the same journal, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s approval, which he 
sent in a wireless message to the Con- 
gress, was worded as follows: — 

I do not want to stick to my programme. 
I am for the entire programme. But if, 
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looking at the state of the country, you 
think that one or two items of the Boycott 
Programme should be discarded or modified 
or added to, in the name of love of the 
country I command you to give up those 
parts of my programme or alter them 
accordingly. 
¢ 


VALE ‘DIE NEUE ZEIT’ 


Die Neue Zeit, for forty years the 
weekly organ of the German Social- 
Democrats and the principal exponent 
of Marxian doctrine in the old Empire, 
ceased publication on October 1, ‘on 
account of the increasing cost of pub- 
lication and lack of readers,’ as the 
publishers laconically announced. Even 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Hugo 
Stinnes’s Berlin mouthpiece, comments 
that this is ‘a sad ending.’ Until the 
midst of the war, Karl Kautsky was its 
editor. The Living Age has not infre- 
quently published selections from its 
columns. The last of these, which, like 
many articles in Die Neue Zeit, bore 
little evidence of its Socialist source, 
was the critique of modern education 
entitled ‘Intellectualism and Material- 
ism in the Schools,’ in our issue of 
September 1. It was later reprinted at 
private expense by interested readers 
for distribution to educators and 
economists. 
¢ 


MINOR NOTES 


Journal des Débats criticizes the pas- 
sage in Poincaré’s Gondrecourt speech 
in which he asserted that public senti- 
ment in America was solidly behind 
France in her present Ruhr policy. 


M. Poincaré was not well inspired in 
using the authority of a personal letter from 
General Gouraud to assert that ‘a vast 
majority of the American people believe it 
perfectly legitimate for us, in view of Ger- 
many’s failure to pay, to seize pledges that 
we are not willing to relinquish in exchange 
for empty promises.’ In a tour such as he 


has taken, General Gouraud has had no 
opportunity to study carefully, and to 
sound to the bottom, American opinion. 
Nothing is more difficult than to appraise 
such an opinion. 


The Journal then goes on to say: — 

We should be still more reserved in 
speaking of American policies, the future 
tendencies of which no one can predict. 
. . » We discuss policies as if they were 
settled courses of action, but they are in a 
state of perpetual change. We do not know 
what America will do to-morrow. This 
should caution us against imprudent 
speech. Let us watch and wait, meanwhile 
endeavoring to accommodate our difficulties 
with our associates in Europe, and defend- 
ing vigorously our unquestionable rights. 


SoviET economies seem not to have 
been applied to the press. A typical! 
illustration of the use of many words to 
disguise a few facts is an article in 
Ekonomicheskaia Zhizn of September 
11 upon ‘Electrification in the Ukraine,’ 
where nearly two thousand words of 
generalization are woven around the 
following kernel of fact: — 

The only central power-plant in all the 
Ukraine, the Sterovskaia Station, designed 
to serve the Donetz Coal Basin, is being 
built very slowly on account of the inade- 
quate funds allotted to it. The Electric 
Constructing Office does not allow the 
Sterovskaia Station its full appropriation at 
one time, paying out by small amounts 
which are largely spent on overhead ex- 
penses. The construction is thus delayed 
and made more expensive. 


Le taxt monoplace, which might be 
translated ‘the jitney ricksha,’ has ap- 
peared on the streets of Paris. It 
accommodates a single person in a seat 
70 centimetres — about 28 inches — 
wide, and charges half the price of an 
ordinary taxi. Twenty have already 
been placed in service, and 300 others 
are under order. In addition to their 
cheapness, these little taxis afford some 
relief from traffic congestion. 
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THE VANISHING FRONT 


IMPRESSIONS OF A RETURNING SOLDIER 


BY BOYD CABLE 


[Space considerations have made it necessary to omit the paragraphs of this series of articles 
dealing with the former positions of particular British and Dominion units during the war.] 


From the Times, October 2, 3, 4, 5 
(Lonpon INDEPENDENT CONSERVATIVE Daltty) 


TueE change in the appearance of the 
old battlegrounds of the British front 
from Amiens to Ypres is amazing, al- 
most incredible, to anyone who knew 
the country at the end of the war. I 
have found it easier to trace on the 
ground the story of the Battle of 
Waterloo than to follow the course of 
the fighting on the Somme, although I 
was there for nearly six months, went 
over most of the ground again and 
again, studied it on the maps often 
scores of times a day. This is not be- 
cause the battleground of Waterloo is 
a tiny spot compared with the Somme, 
because I found it just as difficult to 
trace out one corner of a battlefield in 
Flanders personally familiar to me and 
not as big as Waterloo. 

It is rather because all our old 
familiar landmarks have almost dis- 
appeared, because where we could 
once see from a thousand yards up to 
five miles without anything to obstruct 
our view, there are now clusters of 
farms, rows of houses, complete villages 
crowning the heights, low but dense 
clumps of wood and bush where we 
used to know only low mounds of brick 
and stone, ghastly naked tree-stumps. 
Where we picked a way and recognized 
a route to the front line through, say, 
Cuinchy village by remembering to 
turn to the right at a bit of three-feet- 


high broken wall, to the left over a 
tumbled pile of bricks, across a road 
where a trench cut it, left again into a 
foot-track over the remains of a garden, 
past some bricks with an iron bedstead 
sticking out of them, we now find a 
trim, orderly street of brand-new 
cottages, estaminets, farmhouses, a full 
width of cobblestoned street, fields 
without a sign of a trench in sight. 
Amiens does not show much sign of 
the war now, except in the memorial 
tablets in the Cathedral to those who 
fell in defense of the city in 1918, in 
the empty gap on the main street, 
where behind poster-covered hoarding 
a whole block of shell-smashed build- 
ings has been cleared out and is re- 
building, and in that old house at the 
corner of the central place — where the 
clock tower stands — which had one 
end blown out and for months dis- 
played its disheveled interior, its 
drunkenly askew and forlorn furniture, 
its walls with paper peeling in rain- 
soaked strips. It remains unrepaired 
and thrusting its broken face out to 
look down on the teeming life of ‘the 
square’ — as the troops usually dubbed 
the circle, triangle, oblong, or square 
central place in each town and village. 
I stayed at the Hétel du Rhin, that 
old haunt of the ‘joy-riders’ who could 
get leave for a trip back from the 
299 
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Somme for a civilized meal and orgy 
of shopping; it seemed strangely quiet 
compared to its roaring busy days of 
1916. 

Villers-Bretonneux, the high-water 
mark of the 1918 flood that swept us 
back and so nearly succeeded in grip- 
ping Amiens and separating the French 
from the British forces, shows the first 
glaring evidence of devastation, and, 
although it is on the very edge of the 
area, it seems to carry a bigger propor- 
tion of unrepaired destruction than 
most other villages in the line. Many 
are rebuilt out of recognition, but 
Villers-Bretonneux to-day would easily 
be recognized by any of the Australians 
who fought there. 

The Chateau stands untouched from 
the time they knew it, with its once 
white walls gashed and holed, its roof 
splintered, and with patches still cling- 
ing to the skeleton rafters, the garden 
or grounds round it a litter of smashed 
brick and stone and tangled weeds. 
The big building that stood across the 
road from it is also there practically as 
it was left; for hundreds of yards round 
it there remains the jumble of broken 
stone and brick, smashed fountain, 
yawning cellars, gutted shells of walls 
as on Armistice Day. There are streets 
of new or half-built houses, rows of 
bright-red brick cottages, clusters of 
Nissen huts and temporary wooden 
houses; but the general configuration is 
little changed, and a trench-dweller 
could easily find — as he would in few 
other villages— most spots he once 
knew. 

In the Somme area the farms seem to 
have sprung up everywhere, clusters of 
bright-red buildings of brick and tile 
scattered thickly over the whole of 
what were the battlefields; but, al- 
though over most of the ground I saw 
—and I took a route that ran three 
times across it — the trenches appear 
to have been flattened out and the 


barbed wire cleared away, the shell- 
holes and dugouts filled in, there are 
a good many wide stretches where 
nothing but weeds and thistles flourish. 

Other and wider stretches have been 
ploughed and tilled and cultivated, and 
the only sign of trenches left is on the 
hillsides, where a faint splash or a 
spread-out wavy line of thin white tells 
of the turned-up chalk showing above 
the surface. I was told that the farm 
people preferred to get their buildings 
completed first, because the weather 
alone would in the meantime do a good 
deal to cause the trenches to crumble 
in and the deep dugouts to collapse, 
and before ploughing there was a good 
harvest to be reaped of iron and copper 
and lead —all plentiful enough, and 
all worth francs. 

The ground is still being cleared of 
unexploded shells and bombs and hand- 
grenades, the last being especially 
plentiful, as one can well believe re- 
membering the whole sackfuls that one 
used to come across in odd corners of 
an old battlefield, even after our own 
salvage men had been over the ground 
and removed such material lorry-load 
after lorry-load. The barbed wire is 
raked together and squeezed into 
cakes about a foot thick by two feet 
square. This is done by a machine, and 
although I saw none of these at work 
I saw a number of the cakes lying 
along the roadside here and there. 

Because the pins of the grenades and 
the fuses of the shells are usually rusted 
in, this sort of stuff has to be destroyed 
by explosion in heaps. It was when I 
was riding along one of the roads across 
the Somme that I heard the first of the 
clearing-up explosions — a heavy thud 
exactly like the sound of a big gun — 
and saw the smoke and streaking earth 
splash up and out just like a great 
shell’s burst. At the first distant thud 
I looked round, saw the burst, waited 
and heard thud after thud, saw spring- 
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ing smoke-cloud after smoke-cloud, 
until about a dozen had banged off on 
a hillside a mile away; and at the last 
came an overhead whining scream, 
horribly reminiscent in one way, very 
pleasantly so in another, when one 
remembered that the bad days were 
over, and this was not the first of many 
shells that would be screaming up and 
smashing down in the near vicinity. 

There are still some tracts of the 
Somme growing nothing but rank 
weeds; but over so much that it might 
be called almost the whole, the ground 
which for miles upon miles was one 
continuous succession of trenches and 
parapets, emplacements, and masses of 
barbed wire, wide acres of big and little 
close-set shell-holes, has been cleared, 
leveled, and is now under cultivation. 

Anyone who saw Albert to-day for 
the first time would be appalled at the 
sight of its many broken buildings and 
heaps of tumbled masonry; but those 
who knew the Albert of the end of the 
war must wonder rather at the large 
amount of it that has been rebuilt. I 
may say here, in case my account may 
give to some a wrong impression, that 
I was told by one who has just seen the 
war area for the first time that it was 
awful, dreadful, heartbreaking, that it 
left mainly, or almost entirely, an 
indelible impression of destruction and 
desolation. If my eyes saw rather the 
rebuilding and rebuilt, the amazing 
progress of reconstruction, those who 
first see the area now can the better 
realize how much more awful and ap- 
palling was the appearance it wore in 
and immediately after the war. 

Albert is still badly broken up, but 
at least it has retaken shape in streets 
and squares of new houses where many 
only knew a pavé road bordered with a 
high wall of rubbish, stones, and brick 
that had been cleared off the track 
through the town and thrown up to 
either side. 
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Bapaume and Cambrai are at about 
the same stage of reconstruction, both 
with a good many wrecked buildings so 
far untouched, but with a great many 
more replaced by new houses, shops, 
and banks. The banks, by the way, 
in all the towns alike seem to be the 
most solidly built, imposing, and best 
situated of all the new buildings one 
sees in the war area. 

Arras shows surprisingly few signs of 
damage, considering how close it was 
for long to the front line and a centre of 
heavy fighting, although again I recog- 
nize that a first visitor may think 
Arras to-day a picture of grim war 
destruction. But there are whole 
streets of buildings that are distinctly 
pre-war, with no more than an odd 
house or two here and there in their 
length broken down or newly built. 
The centre square appears to have met 
the worst of the storm, and almost 
every building in it — and it has one of 
the biggest of the towns we knew — is 
new or in course of rebuilding. 

Lens, on the other hand, is practical- 
ly new from end to end, as one might 
expect, remembering how long it was 
drenched with shells, fought for street 
by street and house by house through 
its outer suburbs. The raw, crude 
newness is especially striking here, be- 
cause Lens is purely a mining centre, 
and one instinctively expects a town 
of dirt, grime, soot, and grit, and a 
color-scheme of black, dirty brown, 
and gray, with any obtruding spot of 
brighter color overlaid with a coat of 
coal-dust. Instead, the color-tones are 
the yellow, pink, and staring red of new 
brick and tile, bright whites in the 
glistening heaps of lime and dusty 
streets, splashed throughout with the 
vivid glow of fresh paint and posters 
in the gaudiest colors. 

The battlefield of Loos is the most 
recognizable of any I have seen. The 
‘Double Crassier’ makes a bold land- 
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mark, as does the single one running 
up the hill from Loos. On the slope up 
to the ridge above Lens there still 
remain the German trenches, jumbled 
mounds of white chalk gleaming 
through the rank weeds, trenches with 
crumbled-in sides, here and there a 
concrete gun emplacement, and half- 
filled tunnels leading sharply down into 
the German dugouts. I found one such 
stairway intact, and was able to scram- 
ble down and into the chalk-roofed 
chamber that branched out to either 
side and ended in blocking. falls of 
earth and stone. Here is the line of 
trench from which the London Irish 
emerged, kicking their football before 
them; there is the spot where a batch 
of our guns was caught horribly; 
yonder is the flat over which I saw the 
Guards advance steadily as on parade 
and carefully dressing the line as they 
moved while the shells screamed up 
and crashed down among them. 
Coming into Lens from Arras one 
takes the road along Vimy Ridge, 
where the countryside, as far as one 
can see, is cleared of its maze of 
trenches, and retains no visible scar of 
war except — always and everywhere 
—the fields of dark crosses or white 
headstones that mark our British dead. 
Armentiéres has a badly battered 
and wrecked appearance. There are 
many new shops and houses and cafés, 
but there are also many broken walls, 
many gaps of cleared sites or heaps of 
fallen masonry. To one side of the big 
square is a site perhaps two to three 
hundred yards long and extending 
back an equal or greater distance, all 
one level expanse of partly cleared 
rubble, with one tall building towering 
up to emphasize the general wreck. 
Bailleul has made good progress in 
rebuilding, but for some reason the 
newness there was depressing rather 
than cheering. The central square was 
completely demolished, and is com- 


pletely rebuilt. But the houses look 
small and skimpy, widely spaced and 
cheaply built, and much less sub- 
stantial than the houses we knew. 
Bailleul has an air of looking too small 
for its clothes. 

From Bailleul I struck by Locre, 
over a stretch of perfect road where for 
the first time in days I could really let 
my motor-cycle have its head and soar 
up over the fifty-mile mark, to Neuve 
Eglise and ‘Plug Street,’ over road 
where I could barely drive at ten miles 
an hour. Here one began to pass un- 
heeding the new streets and houses, 
the attention riveted by the succession 
of cemeteries in sight or indicated by 
signboards with names and pointing 
arrows. There is one such board at the 
corner of the crossroads in Ploegsteert, 
and it bears the names of thirteen 
cemeteries in the near vicinity. I saw 
later in Ypres a map with the ceme- 
teries marked in red and a list of their 
names down the sides. The map was 
crowded with scarlet spots; I counted 


down the list and found the names of » 


two hundred and twenty-three ceme- 
teries round Ypres alone. 

Ypres itself is rebuilding at a great 
pace. The Grand’ Place is almost 
entirely hemmed in again by houses, 
hotels, shops, cafés, all new and spick 
and span, but ail, most happily, in the 
pattern of the old houses they replace, 
with quaint shapes and odd. curved 
gables and sharply pitched roofs. In 
the centre the jagged tower rears its 
broken head from the ruins of the 
Cloth Hall, but the walls are cleared 
and the row of pillars round the side, 
although of uneven heights, have their 
tops nicely but unnaturally trimmed 
off. If, as some say and others may 
hope, the ruins are to be left as a 
monument in themselves, it will be a 
pity if this tidying-up and edge-trim- 
ming continues. 

The Cathedral is to be restored, and 
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already the work is well on the way, 
with the new walls rising level and solid 
above a forest of scaffolding. The 
Belgians, by the way, appear to be 
much keener to rebuild their churches 
than are the French. In the towns and 
villages of Belgium new churches are 
complete, or at worst are well begun; in 
France they are mostly untouched ruins. 

I have an old air-photograph of 
Passchendaele, which shows nothing 
but a sea of shell-holes without a 


fragment of house standing. Now 
there is a well-built village, with a big, 
half-completed church, streets busy 
with workmen and full of yet more 
material for building. On the whole, 
I thought the Salient a scene of pleas- 
ant and busy farm and village pros- 
perity — which must sound incredible 
to those who knew its mud, squalor, 
and desolation. The countryside is 
dotted thickly with new farms, rebuilt 
villages, climbing spires. 


A FLIGHT AND A FALL 


BY BROR CENTERVALL 


[The author is the Copenhagen correspondent of the Géteborg paper from which this article 
is taken. Prior to the accident he describes he had been making a tour of Germany, Switzerland, 
and France for his paper. His favorite subject is the theatre. He dates this article from ‘West 
Kent General Hospital, Maidstone,’ where he was recovering from his injuries.] 


From Géteborgs Handels och Sjéfarts Tidning, September 19 
(SwepisH LiserAL Datty) 


Ir I now essay to describe our flight 
across the English Channel and our fall 
in Kent, I at least have the events in 
suitable perspective. For fourteen 
long nights and days I have had 
leisure to meditate on the end of that 
trip. One cannot be objective when 
one participates in an action, but there 
is no danger of forgetting the final big 
moments before our sky bird crashed 
against the earth. 

Those intensive moments when one 
felt as if enclosed in a cage that was to 
be smashed, and when one looked 
nine other death-candidates in the eye, 
stay etched in my memory. No every- 
day feelings, no Grand Guignol effects, 
but real throbbing life. And it is these 
big moments that one pays for by 


staying a few months in bed, with 
quiet resignation to one’s fate. Not 
that one has become wiser, except that 
he knows which places in the machine 
are the least dangerous under such 
circumstances, but nevertheless one is 
richer by a remarkable experience. 
And since we have to pay for every- 
thing in this world, such an experience 
necessarily comes high. 

Only it is so uncomfortable to write 
in my present position and the process 
is entirely too slow in this age of 
aeroplanes. I hope that the great 
American humorist who always wrote 
in bed was more comfortable and at 
least could move his legs. 

The air route from Paris to London 
has become quite popular and accidents 
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have been rare, but as long as trains 
and steamboats have mishaps aero- 
planes cannot be immune. It is still 
such a new means of transportation 
that pilots often encounter untried 
situations and the passengers, likewise, 
are still pioneers. 

The French machines on this line 
are of the Farman-Goliath type. In 
front of the pilot’s box are four pas- 
senger-seats and behind it eight. Bag- 
gage is stowed still farther in the rear 
and in the pilot house. The crew 
consists of one aviator and one mecha- 
nician. The places in front are the 
most sought after, but they are also 
the most dangerous, and the only 
passenger who calmly remained there 
was killed on the spot. I sat immedi- 
ately behind the pilot and received, 
consequently, quite a bump. The 
farther back the fewer injuries. In 
sudden or emergency landings the 
seats in the stern ought, therefore, to 
be the safest. The French aviator, who 
is my companion in the hospital, 
shares this opinion. 

There was a strong wind on the 
memorable day and the aeroplane 
sometimes rolled like a ship in a storm. 
It came head-on and we made slow 
progress. My nearest neighbor was 
reading an English novel. I watched 
the landscape below, saw the Eiffel 
Tower disappear in the fog, admired 
the trim wing, which looked like some 
triumphal arch on the stage, inspected 
the intricate mechanism of the motor, 
observing how the little piston-rods 
beat like the keys on a piano and how 
the greasy pieces of rubber hose flapped 
in the wind. 

One can really speak of a sea motion 
up there and it was horribly cold. 
Below us lay the usual relief map with 
green and brown fields. A train was 
crawling along toward the coast. 
Sometimes the wind took a firm hold, 
and the pitching became violent. Big 


drops of oil exuded from the exhaust 
pipes, clinging frantically to the edge 
as if they would never let go. The 
clouds were so low that we cut right 
through them, and like smoke they 
enveloped us. 

Then we met the other machine, 
coming from London. Proudly it 
sailed by us at the same altitude. 

At last we reached the Channel, 
absinth-colored and without a ship. 
For a brief moment we saw only sky 
and water. Then the English chalk 
cliffs emerged and also black, threaten- 
ing clouds. The motor began to act 
cranky and we made the first emer- 
gency landing. We were already an 
hour late. My English neighbor 
glanced at his wrist watch. 

‘This would never have happened 
with an English pilot,’ he observed. 

We made use of the opportunity to 
stretch our legs and to smoke a 
cigarette. We picked the cotton out of 
our ears and began to talk. Then the 
two motors made a few snorts again 


and began to hum, and the propellers - 


whirled. 

‘Take your seats—the trip con- 
tinues.’ 

But before long one motor stopped 
again and obstinately refused to work. 
The pilot decided immediately to make 
another emergency landing, but since 
he was unacquainted with the ground, 
which looked anything but inviting, 
he had the mechanician give the 
passengers in front a sign to move. 

How distinct this sign was I do not 
know. But in any case the three 
American passengers, who, as was 
afterward learned, understood French 
only partially, retreated into the large 
passenger-hut in a visibly nervous 
state. The woman came first, rushing 
back toward the door on the right- 
hand side, which was also the side of 
the dead motor, and a moment later 
came the two men. All three stood 
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there close together, which upset our 
balance. The machine tilted. What 
happened next cannot be told in the 
same tempo as it happened. 

All the passengers were gathered in 
the large cabin, except a young 
Englishman in front. He refused to 
budge and was the only one killed. 

The aeroplane lost its balance and 
dropped like a stone. A film seemed 
to rush by at a terrific speed. The 
mechanician tried to get the three 
standing passengers into the pilot box. 
All those on the right-hand side rose, 
perhaps also the two gentlemen be- 
hind me on the left. Faces froze into a 
tense, fixed expression, and after that 
I knew. nothing more. 


When I come to somebody is ham- 
mering on the wall behind me. I am 
still sitting in my wicker chair. It has 


only lost its legs. I try to make a few 
movements, like an awkward goose- 
fledgling, and feel that arms, back, and 
body are whole. My legs have taken 
up the shock. Then help comes. I am 
carried out into the open air. Like the 
guillotine candidates in France, I am 
given a swig of rum and a cigarette, 
but I cannot smoke, because I have a 
hole in my cheek and have bitten my 
tongue. 

At last the ambulances arrive from 
Maidstone, but it has rained a long 
time and I am quite cold. All my 
fellow passengers look horribly dis- 
figured, but luckily there is no mirror 
and each one escapes seeing himself. 
The hospital orderlies hurry up with 
splints for our broken limbs. Others 
follow with a stretcher, and then the 
ambulance rushes us off to Maidstone: 
and I become a number in a hospital. 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF LABOR 


BY THE RT. HON. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. 


[Mr. Clynes is supposed to be slated for Chancellor of the Exchequer if a Labor Govern- 
ment attains power in England. A few paragraphs of minor interest for American readers 


have been omitted.] 


From the English Review, October 
(Uttra-ConservATIVE MonrtuHLY) 


ConsipERATION of the Labor position 
in relation to national finance requires 
at the outset the formulation of two 
accepted statements of fact: namely, 
that expenditure depends upon policy, 
and that it is not the policy of La- 
bor, but the action of those who have 
been in power, which has produced 
our present financial embarrassment. 
These facts are in no way disturbed by 
the statement that the war accounts 


for the greater part of our trouble. 
Labor can answer formidably that, had 
the international doctrines pressed by 
Labor in the years before the war been 
practised by our Governments and 
pressed by them upon the Govern- 
ments of Europe, the war might well 
have been averted, and a reign of peace 
and prosperity established in place of 
the disastrous and costly relations 
which even the war has not improved. 
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It was the fashion before the war to 
scoff at the international efforts of 
Labor and deride them as the obses- 
sions of weak-kneed pacifists or the 
unrealizable dreams of men who knew 
nothing of realities or statesmanship 
and who were moved alone by senti- 
ment about the brotherhood of man. 
Our comment upon these taunts is that 
most of the statesmen of the world now 
find that it is only by the adoption in 
some form of the international aspira- 
tions of Labor that the danger of 
universal ruin can be averted. 

In every country when the war broke 
out all classes at once took the side of 
their respective Governments, believ- 
ing that that was where duty and 
honor lay. In this country working- 
class leaders ranged themselves behind 
the Government, not because they pre- 
ferred war, but because war had begun 
and the choice lay no longer between 
peace and conflict, but between resist- 
ance and submission. The functions of 
citizenship were suddenly changed. 
The soldier, who as a pre-war civilian 
had been producer as well as consumer, 
became a greater consumer than ever, 
producing nothing to balance against 
his consumption. War eats up such 
reserves as prosperous times may pro- 
vide. In the years before the war the 
six principal countries of Europe spent 
about one thousand million pounds a 
year in the maintenance of armies and 
navies. As the war proceeded the daily 
expenditure of Britain alone reached a 
figure exceeding six million pounds. 

Economy and prosperity, therefore, 
are impossible unless the destructive- 
ness and waste which war entails are 
avoided, and they can only be avoided 
by establishing a new international 
relationship which will make security 
rest upon the acceptance of the doc- 
trine that war settles nothing and that 
we cannot afford the cost of even pre- 
paring to indulge in it. Sound finance 





can come only with sane international 
policy. Self-preservation can only be- 
come a reality as we make self-defense 
less necessary. 

Heavy as is the burden which a post- 
war annual budget imposes, our na- 
tional resources have shown themselves 
equal to it. The complaint of Labor is 
that the sound moral principle of ad- 
justing that burden to the ability of 
the shoulders to bear it has not been 
thoroughly followed. While favored 
sections of the community remain in- 
ordinately rich and make no actual 
sacrifice, notwithstanding taxation, it 
is wrong to impose duties upon food 
and the bare life necessities of large 
numbers of people who, in spite of their 
useful work, remain excessively poor. 

It is not enough to say that all must 
make sacrifice to enable the country to 
survive the staggering burdens which 
even the victorious have to carry. 
People who do not have to forfeit any- 
thing they need and who never forgo 
the slightest life pleasure or necessity 
make no sacrifice at all. Sacrifice con- 
sists in having to give up some reasona- 
ble requirement of life. 

The report of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue for 1920 shows 500,000 
incomes exceeding £500 a year, about 
25,000 exceeding £5000 a year, and 
150 persons having incomes exceeding 
£100,000 a year. I have often met the 
argument that big incomes are of 
greater advantage to the stimulation 
and extension of trade and business 
than a larger number of smaller in- 
comes. Experience does not appear to 
justify this argument. The existence of 
exceptionally large incomes, and the 
presence of millionaires in Britain in 
our years of serious trade-depression, 
have given us no special relief in rela- 
tion to commercial troubles and con- 
ditions of unemployment. 

Out of a population of 40,000,000 
only about 2,000,000 people are 
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wealthy enough to pay any income-tax 
whatever, and a large number of these 
is accounted for by the lowering of the 
income-tax level, which has brought 
in persons of the artisan and lower-paid 
class who previously had not paid tax 
upon their small earnings. Among the 
number of the more wealthy taxpayers 
we have 75,000 rich enough to pay 
super-tax. 

We have seen year by year a con- 
siderable growth in the cost of govern- 
ment. A level of national expenditure 
has been reached, one half of which 
would have alarmed the country a 
generation ago. An enormous and 
costly machine for the management of 
the affairs of the country has been built 
up. This cost would have been less if 
Labor views had met with more 
sympathy and less suspicion. 

Codperation with the workers 
through the medium of the great 
trades-unions and coéperative societies 
might have been used with great saving 
to the country, for instance, in the cost 
of administering the National Health 
Insurance Acts, unemployment bene- 
fits, the payment of old-age pensions, 
and the discharge of many other State 
responsibilities, which have involved the 
country in very heavy expenses. Apart 
from our schools and the Post Office, 
more than 120,000 persons are engaged 
in a score of State Departments. 

The truth is that in the end it does 
not pay — in a strictly financial sense 
— to fear the influence or authority of 
organized Labor. The great organiza- 
tions of Labor could often have been 
harnessed directly in the discharge of 
State service for which otherwise the 
State has had to pay heavily. 

Those who are appalled at the total 
cost of, say, the State payment for un- 
employment and all forms of pensions 
to the poor are looking only at one side 
of the picture. Let them look at how 
that sum is raised. 


In the main the revenue from the 
beer duty is taken from the pockets of 
the working classes. The whole of the 
sum paid by the State in the two years 
of recent trade-depression in support 
of the unemployed amounts to only 
Yéd. in every 4d. raised in the same 
period from the beer duties alone. Or 
take the whole of the sums paid in a 
year in old-age pensions, and in all the 
pensions and allowances to ex-soldiers, 
widows, children, and dependents: the 
total sum is covered almost entirely by 
the amount of revenue secured from 
the duty on beer. These comparisons 
at least show that the poor have been 
made to go a long way in paying for 
the needs of the poor. 

The following statements, briefly, 
show some of the lines of taxation 
which Labor has always advocated, 
and would in authority be sure to 
follow in raising revenue: — 

Taxation must be based upon ‘abil- 
ity to pay’: that is, it should be levied 
upon the ‘surplus’ beyond what is 
necessary to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life. 

The main expedients should be the 
retention and development of income- 
tax and death duties, with a higher 
exemption limit corresponding to the 
increased cost of living, and allowing 
to the worker a reasonable standard of 
life before taxation begins to be levied. 

Family incomes should, for income- 
tax purposes, be divided by the num- 
ber of persons dependent upon them, 
and increased revenue should be secured 
by raising the rates on the larger 
incomes. 

Death duties should be increased, 
and the principle of resuming a large 
proportion of big accumulations at the 
death of their owner fully recognized. 

Indirect taxation should be restricted 
to luxuries. 

Labor has always said that the mines, 
lands, minerals, waterways, and rail- 
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waysinanation should be national prop- 
erty and be worked solely from the 
standpoint of national benefit and rev- 
enue. This is not the place to discuss 
the present political merits of these 
questions. But those who fear that such 
properties, nationally owned, would not 
be well used and directed, cannot over- 
look the loud and continued public and 
private censure of the manner in which 
railways, mines, and land have so far 
been worked and controlled. 

People who are shocked at the idea 
of any levy on capital should be more 
angry at the levy upon energy which 
is imposed every day on_ business 
activities, on brains, and on the in- 
dustry of wage-earners by people who 
are in a position to impose a charge for 
the mere permission to carry on our 
trade and social life. 

However much opposed to the na- 
tion’s interest private ownership may 
be, Labor would respect any real legal 
title in the owners. It would not dis- 
possess them by force or take their 
property without payment. But it 
would take steps by which ultimately 
these properties would be purchased 
and held in perpetuity as national 
possessions. 

Private profit would be changed into 
large revenues for the State, just as in 
the case of local authorities substantial, 
income is secured through gas under- 
takings and tramways. These diverted 
revenues would lessen the luxury- 
trades’ production, but by relieving 
taxation burdens now borne by the 
whole of industry they would increase 
the general public spending power and 
thus stimulate trade and business. 
The palatial motor-car might disap- 
pear, but the man who cannot now 
think of such a thing as a motor-car 
might soon be in a position to purchase 
a standardized cheap efficient produc- 
tion suitable for his own plain re- 
quirements. 
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Labor holds firmly to the view that 
incomes which are largely due, not to in- 
dividual exertion, but to social and com- 
munity causes, should carry a heavier 
weight of taxation than incomes earned 
by personal service. 

Few realize that interest on war loan 
is the largest single item in our present 
daily national expenditure. Apply any 
one of the usual methods for dealing with 
this extraordinary burden of debt and 
that method fails. Ordinary taxation 
affords no remedy. Savings such as 
the public or Parliament would stand 
do not avail. The enormous sums 
owing to us by France, Russia, Italy, 
and Belgium, amounting to a total of 
more than £1,600,000,000, must be 
viewed as a bad debt so far as there is 
any prospect of that debt being 
available to reduce our own. 

To increase our wealth by greater 
industry and production is an aspira- 
tion which all will applaud. But the 
Government could get a share of any 
such increased wealth only by increased 


taxation, and every Chancellor will tell - 


you that he has been driven to reduce 
it. The only remaining plan is that 
known to us as the Sinking Fund. In 
the hundred years prior to the war 
Sinking Fund processes somewhat re- 
duced our total debt; but additions to 
it during that period left us at the end 
little better than at the beginning. 
The proposals adopted by Parlia- 
ment in the Budget of this year, pro- 
viding a Sinking Fund of £40,000,000 
this year, increasing, it is hoped, here- 
after to a maximum of £50,000,000, 
would if not disturbed — a tremendous 
anticipation — enable us to pay off 
our debt when the fifth generation 
after the present one had passed away! 
Can we mortgage the future in such a 
fashion? In these methods, therefore, 
men now living can find no consolation. 
The Labor view on the moral aspect of 
the case is that it is monstrous that 
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millions of men who won the war for 
their country should now find them- 
selves at work toiling hard to provide 
interest of £1,000,000 a day to be paid 
to persons most of whom were able to 
stay at home and lend huge sums while 
other men were away fighting. 

Ninety-five per cent of the war debt 
is held by about ten per cent of the 
population. The value of the interest 
has greatly increased since the money 
was loaned, though proposals to reduce 
the interest are resisted by Labor on 
the ground that a bargain when made 
should be kept. Mr. Baldwin’s view on 
the Capital Levy was given on June 29 
in a speech delivered at a meeting of his 
party. ‘It is no good meeting propa- 
ganda about a Capital Levy by merely 
saying it is a form of robbery, for two 
reasons: first, it would not be true; and, 
secondly, nobody would believe you 
when you said it. Capital Levy is a 
perfectly legitimate form of taxation, 
because all taxation partakes of the 
nature of a Capital Levy; but what you 
have got to show people is that it is 
stupid.’ He did not show that it was. 
Mr. Bonar Law, speaking in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday, November 
14, 1917, said: — 

‘The question of . . . conscription 
of wealth is entirely a matter of ex- 
pediency, and I think it is a matter 
which concerns mainly, not the work- 
ing classes, but the people who have 
money. In my opinion it is simply a 
question of whether it will pay them 
best, and pay the country best, to have 
a general Capital Levy, and reduce the 
National Debt as far as you can, or 
have it continued for fifty years as a 
constant burden of taxation.’ 

A special Debt Redemption Levy 
imposed on individual property-own- 
ers in proportion to their ability to 
pay would pay off within a few years a 
large part of the debt. If this policy 
had been adopted in 1919 the present 


financial situation would be incom- 
parably easier than it is. At that time 
it would have been possible to supple- 
ment the general levy by a special levy 
on war fortunes. But that opportunity 
was allowed to slip, and it is now too 
late to trace war fortunes. 

We must now fall back upon the 
general levy, the case for which has 
been strengthened by the experience 
of the last three years, in spite of the 
deflation policy which has, in that time, 
greatly increased the actual burden of 
the debt. It offers the best and least 
painful way of escape from a financial 
situation which will otherwise prove 
increasingly intolerable. It is ad- 
mitted by the financial experts to be a 
perfectly feasible financial operation; 
and it is supported by some of the most 
clear-headed economists outside the 
Labor Party. 

It is sometimes supposed that the 
levy would be required to be paid in 
cash, and that therefore panic and 
dislocation in the business world would 
be caused through forced realizations 
of property at a time when ‘everyone 
would be wanting to sell and none to 
buy.’ This is a complete mistake. 
Payment of the levy would be accepted 
either in cash or in Government or 
other securities readily realizable on 
the Stock Exchange. Most of the levy 
would, in fact, be paid by a mere trans- 
fer of securities. This would be the 
simplest method of all, and it might 
therefore be worth while to encourage 
it by offering a small discount on all 
payments speedily made in this form 
or in money. 

No disturbance of business would be 
involved in any of the methods of pay- 
ment, but only changes in the ownership 
of a number of pieces of paper. At no 
time would there be a rush to sell. At 
no time would the market for securities 
be overloaded. At no time would there 
be any more ‘disturbance of the foun- 
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dations of finance’ than there was 
when in a short period all the capital 
was moved, as war loan, from where 
it then was to where it now is. 

Persons liable to pay the levy would 
have to declare the value of their pos- 
sessions with risks of prosecution, as 
now, for failure or falsification. The 
difficulty of declaring property values 
is always magnified by opponents of 
the Capital Levy. Precisely the same 
valuations are now being made every 
day for death-duty reasons, and no 
more and no less property or difficulty 
would be involved in the case of the 
same persons in the course of a Capital 
Levy. 

Special difficulties of realization 
could be met by special provisions for 
payment over a period of years, and 
there is probably no new detail or case 
of hardship which this plan for the 
special relief of the State would reveal. 
The difference between a levy on 
capital and the imposition on income 
of heavy taxes is a difference not of 
principle or amount but of period. The 
money must be found. It can come 
only from one place. It can come only 
from where it is. If incomes and profits 
which are the yield of labor and energy 
cannot bear the burden, the State must 
draw on our individual reserves and 
meet an emergency situation by emer- 
gency means. ts 

The levy would’ not, of course, 
reduce the quantity or reproductive 
power of capital. It would convey some 
part of capital from one set of hands to 
another. The State is always doing 
that with fairly general consent. 

A special levy on capital would in- 
dubitably be the greatest contribution 
we could make to secure insurance 
against tendencies to unrest and a 
deepening discontent which keeps the 
minds of masses of people in an un- 
settled if not threatening condition. 
Within these masses there must now be 


included a considerable number of men 
and women not formerly graded as the 
working class. Indeed, social and 
financial questions have undergone a 
rearrangement in the past few years, 
and the privations suffered by a con- 
siderable number of the lower middle 
class have added to the dissatisfaction 
traceable in great degree to the finan- 
cial position of the nation. 

The starting-point suggested by 
Labor for the levy to begin is capital 
of a value of £5000. Below that figure 
nothing would be paid by any capitalist 
or property-owner. Beyond that figure 
the levy would fall only on any amount 
above the £5000. The percentage of 
levy would be small on the smaller 
possessions and would grow larger in 
the degree of the value of the capital 
possessed. The burden would thereby 
be adjusted to ability and the total 
result would secure a sum to pay off 
half the National Debt or more. 

There may be valid objections and 
real difficulties in the practical applica- 


tion of the levy. These are not insuper- 


able. 

A levy on capital may not be equi- 
table. No tax ever was. When not taxes 
but men had to be collected to save the 
life of the country, men fought not for 
themselves but for all of us. The 
sacrifice was theirs, but the security 
fell to those of us who could not be 
called upon to make the sacrifices and 
face the ordeal of the soldier. We 
talked of equality of sacrifice, but we 
knew that for reasons of age and physi- 
cal fitness it was impossible. The 
thrifty have always been penalized in 
the sense that they have always been 
able to do more for their country than 
the thriftless, and those who have 
squandered their money and failed to 
build up capital reserves would, in rela- 
tion to a Capital Levy, stand only in 
the same position as they have always 
stood in respect to other State de- 
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mands. True thriftlessness penalizes 
itself, but the millions to-day in our 
own country alone, whose lives are 
continually near the starvation limit 
through the operation of immense 
economic forces which they are helpless 
to struggle against, are not easily im- 
pressed by the argument that the levy 
would be a penalty on thrift as they 
understand the word. 

The possessors of property above a 
total sum which Parliament may fix 
could in truth much more easily find 


from their resources their portion of the 
levy than those millions of men found 
themselves able to leave all behind 
them and march out to foreign lands 
when the country called upon them to 
fill the armies. To fill the coffers of the 
State should not be a greater task than 
many tasks already performed. To 
save the country physically, millions 
of men had to offer their lives. To save 
the country financially, those who have 
substantial capital should now offer a 
share of it. 


A VACATION WITH TOLSTOI. I 


BY THEODORE VON HAFFERBERG 


[Some years after Tolstoi’s death portions of these recollections were printed in the Russian 
literary periodical, Zhizn dlia Vsekh. Important parts were omitted because the manuscript 
was submitted previously to Countess Tolstoi, who eliminated references to the great writer's 
domestic life. The present selections deal with a period much earlier than the article upon 
Tolstoi printed in our issues of October 13 and 20.] 


From Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, September 2, 9, 16, and 23 
(Berun Dairy, Hugo Stinnes Press) 


My visit to Iasnaia Poliana occurred 
during my student years at Petrograd. 
One day an announcement posted at 
the University caught my eye, saying 
that a student with a knowledge of 
foreign languages, and particularly of 
French, was wanted as a tutor during 
the summer upon an estate in the 
government of Tula. I promptly ap- 
plied at the address given, which 
proved to be Senator Kuzminskii’s 
house. His wife was Countess Tolstoi’s 
sister and his family was preparing to 
spend the summer, as was its usual 
custom, at Iasnaia Poliana. I was en- 
gaged as French tutor and companion 
for the Senator’s son. My duties also 


included preparing him for admission 
to the Law School. 

On May 10, 1887, I arrived at 
Tasnaia Poliana at about eight o’clock 
in the evening, and was shown to my 
lodging —a cottage in the ancient 
park adjoining the Count’s residence. 
The upper rooms of the cottage were 
occupied by the Senator’s family. The 
lower rooms, which had been prepared 
for my use, were generally called ‘the 
School’; for Count Lev Nikolaevich 
had been accustomed to teach person- 
ally the village children there. 

I had scarcely had time to glance 
around my new quarters when I was 
notified that the Count’s family ex- 
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me to tea in the big house. Lev 
Nikolaevich and the whole company 
would be delighted to meet me. I was 
therefore to be presented at once to the 
greatest literary light of the world! The 
very thought frightened me, and I had 
to muster all my courage to overcome 
my nervousness. I left my best clothes 
in my trunk, — I should not need them 
here, — put on a black sack suit, and 
promptly at 9 p.m.— it was already 
dark — strolled down the magnificent 
shaded avenue to the Count’s house. 
The whole company was already 
present. Lev Nikolaevich was the first 
to rise, and greeted me most cordially. 
I was then presented to the rest of the 
circle, at least fifteen people. In order 
to do this I had to walk around a long 
table. A place was made for me in 
their midst, directly opposite Lev 
Nikolaevich. I was at once impressed 
with the kindness and gentleness of his 
eyes—under his powerful, bushy 
brows — even when they seemed to 
pierce through the person to whom he 
was speaking and read his inmost 
thoughts. He seized at once the sub- 
stance of whatever one tried to say, no 
matter how awkwardly and ambigu- 
ously it was worded, restated the 
thought briefly and to the point, and 
developed it fully and gracefully. 
Sometimes the Count’s own thoughts 
seemed to burst forth from him in 
almost torrential abundance — or 
like the sparks of electricity from a 
powerful generator — and stimulated 
his listeners to quick responsiveness. 
During a pause in the conversation, 
Lev Nikolaevich turned directly to me 
and said he thought he could pay me 
quite a compliment: that my slight 
figure and black suit, and in fact my 
whole manner and appearance, re- 
minded him strikingly of his old friend, 
Prince Gorchakov, with whom he had 
been very intimate in his younger 
years, especially during the Crimean 


War. He added with a touch of irony: 
‘Finally he became Imperial Chancellor 
and died a great political light.’ 

Meanwhile it had been growing late. 
At about eleven o’clock the party de- 
cided to break up and go to bed. 

‘Anyway, Fedor Fedorovich must be 
tired from his journey and the rest will 
do him good. Since you are sleeping 
over there in the School, you’ll surely 
have pleasant dreams,’ commented the 
Count with a smile. He accompanied 
the party to the door and looked on 
benignantly as the young ladies kissed 
each other good night. It suggested to 
him a farewell thought with which he 
sped our departure: — 

‘Who can give me the mathematical 
formula for the number of kisses that 
have just been given?’ We thought for 
some time, and then someone suggested 
this formula: n. (n—1) ‘ 


2 

‘Quite right,’ said Lev Nikolaevich. 
‘So now that these six young ladies 
have kissed each other, what’s the 
total? Six by five divided by two is 
fifteen kisses. Absolutely accurate!’ 
And the Count laughed happily. Still 
laughing, he wished us again a good 
night’s rest. 

Lev Nikolaevich was a very vigorous 
man for his age. This was largely due 
to the importance he attached to 
physical exercise, which he considered 
indispensable for a sound body. In 
the morning, before coffee, when I and 
my young charge walked through the 
woods to take a swim in the neighbor- 
ing river, we generally found Lev 
Nikolaevich already in the water. He 
would flounder around, puffing and 
swimming sometimes on his back and 
sometimes on his chest. Occasionally 
we saw him on horseback, though more 
rarely. From 2 to 6 P.M. we were al- 
ways sure to find him laboring in the 
fields, one day at one place, another 
day at another, wherever there was 
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work to be done. Mowing was his 
great delight, and he readily undertook 
to teach me this art. As I watched 
him, rhythmically swinging his arms 
and following the scythe with a light, 
elastic, dancing step, his brilliant 
description of mowing in Anna Karé- 
nina involuntarily recurred to me. 

One day when my pupil and I were 
trying out a country horse that he had 
bought for forty rubles, in our sulky, 
we met Lev Nikolaevich at about a 
half-hour’s walk from the house, strid- 
ing along toward home with a scythe 
over his shoulders. 

‘Hello!’ he shouted at us from a 
distance. ‘Where are you going?’ 

‘We are just driving to try out the 
horse.’ 

‘So you have time to waste like that, 
while an old chap like me is breaking 
his back in the fields and then has to 
walk home afterward to boot! You’re 
just in time. You can take me with 
you. Only do not put yourselves out. 
Just shove along a bit — I’ll sit back- 
wards so my scythe won’t bother you.’ 

So the Count perched himself dos-a- 
dos directly behind me, and his talk 
as we drove along was indelibly im- 
printed upon my memory. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘young people live 
blindly for the day without thinking 
what time is worth and how important 
it is to use it profitably. In the cities 
people live either by brain work or by 
physical labor. It never occurs to 
them, however, that the first is utterly 
insufficient and the latter only partly 
sufficient. Then the city man comes 
into the country “for recreation,” 
and does not know how to kill his time. 
Indeed, he generally ruins the real 
workers by his bad example. 

‘Tell me, Fedor Fedorovich, has it 
never occurred to you that a man can- 
not work with his brain or with his 
muscles a whole day without a change? 
If a man works with his brains, his 
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brains should be fresh and rested. If he 
works with his body, his body should be 
fresh and rested. If either is fatigued 
he is no longer a worker but a putterer. 
After a man has worked hard with his 
brain, there is no better recreation than 
physical labor. Everyone knows it, 
but no one will practise it. In order to 
make it a success, a person should di- 
vide his time as rationally as possible 
and live as regularly as possible. Fix 
a maximum for effective brain work 
and for effective physical work — let 
us say, for example, four hours. After 
four hours your brain begins to tire, 
and after an equal period your body 
becomes fatigued with labor. Each 
needs a change. According to my 
opinion, the most rational, normal di- 
vision of time is the one I am following 
now: a healthy man needs eight hours’ 
sleep, which leaves him sixteen hours 
for other things. Let us take, for exam- 
ple, first: from 6 to 10 a.m. light 
physical tasks such as easy handicrafts, 
bathing, and sports that are not of a 
violent character; second: from 10 
AM. to 2 P.M. brain work such as 
studying and writing; third: from 2 
P.M. -to 6 p.m. hard physical labor such 
as mowing or ploughing; fourth: from 
6 to 10 p.m. social intercourse, music, 
playing chess, and the like.’ 

By this time we were close to the 
house, in fact just passing through the 
gateway to the park, so that the long 
avenue of trees was directly ahead. 
Tolstoi continued: ‘Such a division of 
time is impracticable in a city, es- 
pecially in a big city. But city life 
ruins a healthy organism anyway. 
Every man knows it, and yet no one has 
the courage to reform and live ration- 
ally.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ I answered, a little em- 
barrassed, ‘that may be all right in 
theory, especially for well-to-do people 
who own land. But poor people in the 
cities must first organize to bring that 
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to pass, or else hire out as laborers to 
the peasants. But city people won’t do 
that.’ 

The Count made no reply, for we 
were already at the house. He merely 
jumped out of the sulky and said in his 
jovial way: ‘Many thanks for bringing 
me. You must be driving farther. Au 
revoir.” 

On another occasion Count Tolstoi 
came along just as we were starting on 
a sulky ride. 

‘Where are you going?’ he called, 
starting in our direction. 

‘To the store,’ I said. ‘I’ve got some 
purchases to make and want some 
tobacco.” 

‘Well, you might bring me some 
tobacco too. What do you pay for 
yours?’ 

‘Fifty or sixty kopecks a quarter 
pound.’ 

‘No, no—that’s luxury. I can’t 
afford that. Buy me a quarter of a 
pound, please, but do not pay more 
than thirty-six kopecks. Get it cheaper 
if you can, but don’t pay more. Please 
buy it for me, I’ll pay you later.’ 

The Countess, who attended to Lev 
Nikolaevich’s business affairs, per- 
mitted him one silver ruble pocket- 
money a day. He was gratefully con- 
tented with this, and every morning 
distributed seventy or eighty kopecks 
to the poor and the passing pilgrims 
who presented themselves regularly at 
the house about 9 a.m. Pilgrims on 
their way to Kiev were very numerous, 
for the highway from Moscow to the 
latter city runs close to Iasnaia Po- 
liana. He kept only twenty or thirty 
kopecks for his own private use — 
mainly for his tobacco, which he still 
smoked. 

The Count had his troubles at home 
over smoking even this cheap tobacco. 
OnceI wasat what they called ‘children’s 
tea,’ which was served in the big dining- 
room every day between three and four 


o’clock by one of the governesses. Any 
of the older people who came in were 
always welcome. On this particular 
afternoon I took my cup of tea and sat 
down opposite the Countess. After I 
I had finished my tea and smoked my 
cigarette, the Countess noticed how I 
extinguished the stub on the bottom of 
the cup and laid it down in the saucer. 
She felt it necessary to call my attention 
to this: ‘No, Fedor Fedorovich, we do 
not consider it good form to use a saucer 
as an ash-tray.’ 

I blushed and begged pardon with 
the utmost confusion. 

‘Do not imagine,’ continued Sofia 
Andreevna, ‘that I am offended with 
you personally. Not in the slightest. 
Only that is not considered good form 
in our circles, and it is my duty as the 
mistress of the house to see that we do 
not fall into peasant ways, and that we 
keep up our standards and appearances. 
Do you imagine that I would let Lev 
Nikolaevich commit such an offense 
against good etiquette? Never! I am 


just as strict in making him conform to . 


the usages of good society.’ 

Lev Nikolaevich rolled his own 
cigarettes and smoked them in a hold- 
er. I often noticed that when he had 
finished one and an ash-tray was not 
handy, he would blow the stub out of 
the holder into his hand, and hold it 
in his clenched fist. 

The Count was very fond of music. 
Toward the end of May a violinist, 
young Lassota, a pupil at the Moscow 
Conservatory, arrived at Iasnaia Poli- 
ana. He had been engaged for the 
summer chiefly to teach Lev Lvovich, 
the Count’s son, to play the violin. 
He lodged in ‘the Pavilion,’ which 
stood on one side of the park, between 
the School and the main residence, and 
contained a pianino. During the day 
he gave lessons there in both piano and 
violin, but evenings he was generally 
to be found at the Manor House itself, 
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where we had almost nightly concerts 
in the big living-room on the second 
floor. Those present — invariably in- 
cluding the Count — sat either at the 
big table in the middle of the room or 
at a small round table in a corner. At 
Lev Nikolaevich’s wish Beethoven’s 
sonatas were always played. He would 
listen with great attention. The Kreut- 
zer Sonata seemed to be his favorite. 
He asked for it almost every evening, 
so that it was soon played with great 
readiness and careful phrasing. The 
Count seemed to bury himself more 
and more in the harmonies of this 
sonata. It was clear that they called up 
pictures in his vivid imagination that 
were steadily growing stronger and 
more distinct. Finally his idea was 
matured, and he at once set to work. 
The following winter his Kreutzer 
Sonata appeared. For a time the Rus- 
sian censor disapproved of it so 
strongly that the first edition was 
printed in Paris. 

Now and then the Count himself 
would sit-down at the piano, mostly 
for four-handed pieces. He would also 
play accompaniments if they were not 
difficult, for instance to Braga’s sere- 
nade, ‘The Angel,’ and a trio where 
Lassota played the violin and Mme. 
Kuzminskaia sang. 

I had brought my cornet-a-pistons, 
and was sometimes. invited to perform. 
So I occasionally played Fesca’s ‘The 
Maiden at the Window,’ ‘The Wan- 
derer,’ or ‘The Postman in the Forest.’ 
The: Count always applauded vigor- 
ously and otherwise expressed his 
pleasure. One glorious morning, when 
‘the Quality’ were taking their morning 
coffee in the Park, I played to them 
from my lodgings and wound up with 
the sccompaniment to some of Heine’s 
songs, which I repeated from memory. 
Lev Nikolaevich rose from the break- 
fast table where he was sitting and 
walked up and down the avenue. 


When I had finished one of the little 
songs, he came up to me and said, with 
a meditative and slightly melancholy 
air, that he knew all those songs and 
that Heine was one of his favorite 
poets. Then, gazing dreamily into the 
distance, he began to recite: — 


O sth’ ich auf der Haide dort im Sturme dich, im 
Sturme dich, 

Mit meinem Mantel vor dem Sturm’ beschiitat’ ich 
dich, beschiitzt’ ich dich— 


Und wir’ die Krone mein, die Krone mein, 
Du warst in meiner Kron’ der schénste Stein, der 
schinste Stein. 


Suddenly he roused himself as from a 
dream, saying: ‘Yes indeed, glorious 
words of a glorious poet! But do not let 
me interrupt you. Keep on playing; 
it sounds charming here in the open 
air.’ 

Then he walked slowly away. 

The park avenue that led from the 
main residence to the cottage occupied 
by the Kuzminskii family bent around 
the latter building, and continued on 
to the so-called ‘Cattle Yard.’ In one 
of the stables there was a room that 
formerly served as the estate office and 
still kept its old name. One day I 
chanced to enter it and found there a 
haggard old woman, with a _ bushy 
stubble of white hair and a toothless, 
fallen-in mouth, who surveyed me from 
head to foot with a malicious, glassy 
stare. Apparently she lived there and 
I had surprised her just as she had en- 
ticed a number of rats and mice upon 
a purple coverlet spread on the floor, 
and was feeding them there. I learned 
later that she had formerly been a 
servant-maid in the Count’s family, 
and was given lodging in the ‘office,’ 
besides her pension from the estate. 
She was Agafia Mikhailovna, or 
‘Agasha’ as she was called for short 
and in some of Tolstoi’s books — for 
instance in Childhood and Youth. 

In mentioning the incident to the 
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Count, I said I supposed she was given 
her lodgings in return for exterminating 
the rats and mice instead of feeding 
them. Lev Nikolaevich nodded at- 
tentively to what I said, and then 
answered good-naturedly: ‘Yes, ves, 
from your point of view that would be 
the thing to do. But I see it differently. 
Everybody is trying to exterminate 
rates and mice; but they never are 
exterminated and continue to be just 
as much ofa pest as ever. But Agasha’s 
case is unique. She has lived her life, 
she is now lingering in twilight. Her 
eyes can no longer stand the glare of 
day, and her soul can no longer stand 
the sunlight of the world. The only 
thing that still binds this soul to life 
is the thought of caring for, and having 
dependent upon her, some living being. 
All her years she has been looking 
after other people, and without having 
something to look after her last days 
would be sad indeed — the littie life 
that is left her would lose its content.’ 

The Count drew a deep breath, and 
after reflecting a moment continued 
thoughtfully: ‘We have here, in our 
village, a very old man —I think he 
carries a full century on his shoulders. 
He is a living monument to the past. 
Since my earliest memory he was cook 
in my father’s house, and later in our 
own family. Now he, too, has his 
pension and is living in the village, and 
comes to us only now and then when we 
have a great family celebration. These 
two old people have seen and ex- 
perienced much. They must have 
seen more evil than good, because evil 
outweighs good in the human race, 
especially in the higher circles of 
society where the Devil’s hold upon 
men is in proportion to their wealth and 
honors. Among the humbler classes 
good seeds fall on more fertile soil. And 
what illumines— yes, enlightens — 
the evening of life for these two old 


people is taking care of some living 
being, if it is only a dog, a cat, or rats 
and mice.’ 

A mad beggar, who except for his 
mental malady was a vigorous man in 
his forties, haunted the country around 
Tasnaia Poliana. He was half-clothed 
in filthy rags. He would often come to 
the Count’s house and, as he was 
harmless and inoffensive, food would 
be passed to him through the kitchen 
window. 

The Count tried on many occasions 
to bring him back to sanity. He 
would say to him: ‘Abandon this 
folly. Look at your dirty rags. I will 
clothe you from head to foot in new, 
clean clothes if you will go to work.’ 

The tramp would be silent for a time 
and then stammer: ‘No, no, I can’t,’ add- 
ing mysteriously: ‘You do not know 
to whom you are speaking, and who I 
am. I am a Romanov of the Imperial 
blood. Wagonloads of gold have been 
sent to me. I expect them to arrive 
every day — and you want me to work 
at rude, peasant labor! I, a Romanov, 
work! No, you can’t expect that of me. 
No, no, do not talk like that.’ 

Tolstoi has described such a person 
in his writings. Once when we were 
alone together he spoke to me con- 
fidentially of this queer customer. ‘If 
he’s crazy, so are the ideas and creeds 
of our best society. Its members do 
not think physical labor is fitting for 
them. They regard it as debasing, 
beginning with the Tsar and _ his 
ministers. If you talk to them of 
physical labor, they will not deign to 
answer you. All our nobility are 
permeated with the idea that they are 
born to be brain workers, and that 
brain work and physical labor do not 
go together. If one of their members 
does forget himself so far as to do man- 
ual work, they think him ridiculous and 
eccentric. ’ 
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THE AMERICAN ZEPPELIN 


From K@lnische Zeitung, September 25 
(Conservative Datty, Britisp Occurrep TERRITORY) 


Tue present method of constructing a 
rigid airship is a German invention. 
The Zeppelin Airship Construction 
Company, Ltd., at Friedrichshafen, 
the leading enterprise of the kind in the 
world, was founded by Count von 
Zeppelin more than twenty-five years 
ago. This company was forced by the 
Entente Governments to limit itself 
to building commercial airships with 
a gas content not exceeding 30,000 
cubic metres. This maximum is too 
small for an efficient commercial Zep- 
pelin. It would be impossible, for 
instance, to cross the Atlantic in an 
airship of these dimensions. However, 
the Entente made an exception in 
permitting the Government of the 
United States to order in Germany a 
rigid airship of 70,000 cubic metres 
content. This is a vessel nearly two 
and one half times as large as Germany 
can build for herself, and there is a 
proviso that the vessel shall not be 
employed for military purposes. 

In the United States the develop- 
ment of rigid-airship construction is 
entrusted to the naval authorities. 
Consequently it was the Navy De- 
partment that negotiated the contract 
with the German Government and the 
Zeppelin Company for the construction 
of this commercial Zeppelin of some 
70,000 cubic metres gas content, to be 
delivered upon completion, by a Ger- 
man crew, at the United States airship 
station at Lakehurst, New Jersey. 
This ship was to embody all the most 
modern inventions and improvements 
in airship construction, especially the 
latest provisions for stability and 
safety. The details were finally agreed 
upon in June 1922, and early in July 
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the representatives of the American 
Navy Department detailed to inspect 
the progress of construction installed 
themselves in Friedrichshafen at the 
chief establishment of the Zeppelin 
Company. 

This vessel will have the same di- 
mensions as the last German Zeppelin 
built just before the end of the war. 
The ZR-3 is designed mainly for 
passenger service, and for that reason 
comfort, stability, and safety have re- 
ceived special consideration. Its princi- 
pal dimensions are as follows: length, 
200 metres; maximum width with 
propellers horizontal, 27.64 metres; 
maximum height, including the gon- 
dola buffers, 31 metres. But mere 
figures like these give no adequate 
idea of the gigantic dimensions of this 
great passenger-ship. As a matter of 
fact, no vessel as large as the ZR-3 has 
ever hitherto been launched. We can 
get an additional idea of its size by 
considering the dimensions of the 
great building erected to receive it at 
Lakehurst. This structure is the 
largest of the kind in the world. 
The Capitol at Washington, with the 
exception of a small section of its 
dome, could stand inside it. The 
Union Railway Station at Washington 
could be placed within it without 
touching any of the walls. The Wool- 
worth skyscraper, lying on its side, 
would have abundant room within the 
building. 

Two thousand horsepower is re- 
quired to drive this vessel through the 
air at the speed of 80 miles an hour. 
This is furnished by five 400-horse- 
power Maybach motors. Each is in a 
special motor-gondola. These gondolas 
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are distributed on the outer side of the 
vessel, and are lashed to the skeleton 
with steel cables. The engines, which 
have been designed by a subsidiary 
company of the Zeppelin Corporation, 
represent a complete innovation in 
motor-construction, besides incorpo- 
rating a large number of improve- 
ments in the finer details. They are 
designed mainly to ensure uninter- 
rupted operation, unusually long life, 
and reliability on protracted voyages. 
Each consists of twelve cylinders 
pitched in gable form. Among other 
innovations, the motor itself is re- 
versible. This dispenses with the 
heavy reversing gear, and ability to 
reverse the five motors simultaneously 
enables the navigator to stop the 
vessel very quickly. The idea of 
reversible motors was developed during 
the World War for United States sub- 
marine chasers, but this is the first 
time it has been applied to an air- 
ship. 

Numerous technical improvements, 
the result of twenty-five years’ con- 
stant study and experience in this line 
of construction, are also incorporated 
in the vessel itself. The passengers’ 
and officers’ quarters of the ZR-3 have 
accommodations for thirty people, and 
are as luxuriously designed and fur- 
nished as the best cabins on the finest 
ocean-steamers. The day saloon, which 
can be converted into sleeping-quarters 
at night, resembles in general arrange- 
ments a Pullman car. It is in the main 
gondola, which is rigidly attached to 
the forward keel of the vessel. The 
same gondola contains a kitchen with 
an electric range. The saloon has five 
compartments, each providing ample 
room for six persons. Large windows 
give an uninterrupted view on either 
side and below. In fact, the passengers 
will enjoy the most luxurious condi- 
tions of travel that modern science has 
as yet devised. There will be no 
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vibration, no seasickness. The motion 
of a vessel of these dimensions is 
practically imperceptible. 

The quarters for the crew, which will 
consist of some twenty-four men, 
resemble those of soldiers on a trans- 
port. during the war. Tiny cabin 
berths are provided for them on either 
side of a long gangway that passes 
through the whole vessel. These 
cabins are so placed that the engine- 
room staff and the other members of 
the crew sleep in the immediate 
vicinity of their posts of duty. 

The ZR-3 is provided with a device 
that will permit her to be moored to 
masts; since it is the opinion in the 
United States that mooring masts will 
be generally adopted as soon as rigid 
airships come into common use. 

About 300 tons of coal will be con- 
sumed to manufacture the 70,000 
cubic metres of hydrogen used to fill 
the vessel. Several short trial flights 
will be made, and a longer flight of 
twenty-four hours, in order to give 
the motors and other machinery of the 
new vessel a thorough, practical test. 
Some of these trial trips will be pur- 
posely made in bad weather. During 
the war it was often necessary for the 
Zeppelin Company to put its vessels 
into service the moment they were 
finished. The company had so per- 
fected its methods of construction that 
its ships went into action after only 
one or two short trial trips. The ZR-3 
bears the construction number 126; so 
it represents the experience and prog-' 
ress embodied in one hundred and 
twenty-five predecessors. 

But the great test will be the de- 
livery of the vessel from Europe to 
America. Presumably this will occur 
in the late autumn. The distance in a 
direct line from Friedrichshafen to the 
east coast of North America is 3500 
nautical miles,. while the distance 
traversed by the R-34 in its journey to 
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America from Scotland was only 
2800 nautical miles. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
violent western gales prevail on the 
North Atlantic throughout the winter. 
During these months the average 
velocity of the western wind at the 
surface of the sea exceeds in these 
localities forty feet a second. At the 
height that an air vessel will maintain, 
this velocity will probably reach fifty 
feet a second; for experience shows 
that the strength of the wind is con- 
siderably greater in the higher altitudes 
than at sea level. Consequently the 
velocity of the western wind must be 
subtracted from the speed of the 
vessel. If the latter averages 100 
kilometres, or roughly 60 miles an 
hour, for the voyage, it would there- 
fore take the ZR-3 140 hours to make 
the trip. For this reason a more 
southerly route may be selected, ap- 
proximately along the thirtieth parallel. 
This will mean a course from Fried- 
richshafen over southern France, leav- 
ing the continent above Cape Finis- 
terre, passing the Azores, and con- 
tinuing across the Atlantic south of the 
Bermudas. Such a course will be one 
third longer— about 4500 nautical 
miles in all. Yet even under these 
conditions the builders plan to deliver 
the boat at its destination in from 75 
to 100 hours — that is, in from three 
to four days. 

Since the journey is not to be inter- 
rupted by intermediate landings, the 
crew will consist exclusively of veteran 
Zeppelin navigators, and will number 
about thirty persons. Gasoline for fuel 
alone will weigh 33 tons— that is, about 
the contents of three European railway 
tank-cars — without including oil, 
spare parts, water ballast, and pro- 
visions. 

In order to illustrate what such an 
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air vessel can do in regular service, let 
us take, for example, the trip from 
San Francisco to Honolulu, which is 
slightly over 2000 miles. A passenger 
steamer requires five days to make it, 
while under favorable weather condi- 
tions an air vessel can reach Honolulu 
in a little over twenty-eight hours, and 
return in thirty-six hours — allowing 
for normal prevailing winds. Conse- 
quently a person could leave San 
Francisco early Saturday morning, 
arrive in Honolulu Sunday forenoon, 
spend the better part of the day in the 
latter city, return on the evening boat, 
and be in San Francisco again Tuesday 
morning. On such a trip the vessel 
would carry in addition to thirty 
passengers about fifteen tons of freight 
and mail. 

By arranging the schedule so that 
the airship connected at Honolulu 
with a vessel for the Orient, four days 
could be saved in the journey from 
San Francisco to Japan, China, or 
Manila. 

Let us put it another way. If a 
vessel were employed in transconti- 
nental service, the round trip from 
New York, St. Louis, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco, returning via Chicago 
to New York, would require about 
four days of actual traveling. If the 
vessel carried no passengers, but merely 
full ballast and operating supplies, its 
radius of action at an average speed of 
60 miles an hour would be nearly 
10,000 miles. Subtracting one eighth 
from this amount for possible un- 
favorable weather conditions, such a 
vessel could reach any point within 
8000 or 9000 miles of New York. This 
would place within its range Hong- 
kong, Colombo, Cape Town, the 
Antarctic Continent, Auckland, Ma- 
nila — in fact every important seaport 
in the world except those in Australia. 











FROM HOSTEL TO HOTEL 


BY ALEXANDER VON GLEICHEN-RUSSWURM 


From Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, September 18 
(Beruw Darty, Huco Stinnes Press) 


One of the most remarkable develop- 
ments in our cultural history is the 
extraordinary change in the form, the 
significance, and, if we may use the 
term, the prestige of hotel life. Its in- 
fluence upon our character and customs 
is more important and far-reaching 
than we ordinarily assume. The simple 
hostel, the stranger’s night shelter or 
the food-stall that served coarse food 
and drink to the passing wayfarer, has 
become the grand hotel of to-day. In 
the Middle Ages an inn was often a 
disreputable place where thieves and 
robbers lurked. ,Step by step it evolved 
into the comfortable road-tavern, with 
its swinging sign inviting the traveler 
to tarry, where the yellow stagecoach 
paused to give its weary passengers a 
night’s respite from the fatigue and 
confinement of their toilsome journey. 
Consider the contrast between the 
primitive albergo described in an early 
Italian novel, whose host answered the 
complaints of his guests who wanted 
‘white’ — that is, clean — sheets by 
inquiring why they did n’t ask for blue, 
or red, or green, and the tidy eight- 
eenth-century locanda, where Goldoni’s 
pretty locandiera personally provided 
her guests with fresh, fragrant linen. 
This personal, hospitable relation be- 
tween the landlord and his patrons, 
which added to the charm of traveling 
a hundred years ago, has vanished, 
together with many other pleasant 
features of the good old times, since 
the appearance of our impersonal, 
though far more luxurious, modern 
hotels. 
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Nothing is more characteristic of the 
civilization of to-day than these gigan- 
tic palaces, where hundreds of strangers 
are mechanically cared for by a fault- 
less organization, but are received 
without a welcome and dismissed with- 
out a parting blessing, as soullessly as 
if they too were parts of a machine. 
Such a hotel is a miniature State. It 
bears some external resemblance to the 
great abbeys of an earlier age, within 
whose walls a constant stream of visitors 
was entertained, handicrafts and trades 
of every kind were plied, and a whole 
hierarchy of servants and employees 
pursued their daily tasks under the 
vigilant eye of an abbot manager. But 
what in those days was performed by 
the hands and footsteps of countless 
servants is to-day done largely by 
machinery. 

The conditions that at an earlier 
period made the strangers harbored at 
a cloister or tavern a company of 
comrades disappeared with the in- 
crease of traveling. Individuals, class- 
es, and professions flock by them- 
selves in our modern world, despite all 
our preachments about human brother- 
hood and community spirit. The table 
d’héte, the last survival of the old 
style of entertainment, where strangers 
dined companionably with each other 
around a long table, has disappeared 
except in pensions and small provincial 
hotels. The stranger is now isolated 
from his fellow travelers. He sits soli- 
tary and correct at a little table, with 
an impeccable waiter to serve him. He 
must be a bold man indeed, or a Rus- 
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sian with an irresistible impulse for 
conversation, to venture to exchange 
a familiar word even with the correct 
employees. 

During the Middle Ages the hospi- 
tality of the cloisters had an important 
influence on popular culture. Along 
the great pilgrim routes were hospices 
where men in holy orders sheltered and 
served pious wayfarers. The thousand 
adventures, myths, ancient legends, 
and travelers’ tales of distant, half- 
fabulous lands recounted within their 
walls made them reservoirs of literary 
fact and fiction. We owe the unending 
variety, vivid coloring, chronological 
inconsistencies, and indeed most of the 
distinctive features of our poetic in- 
heritance from earlier European culture 
to these ancient pilgrim harborages, 
where strangers from every clime and 
country met. While the guests nursed 
their wounds or waited for better 
weather, they passed the time exchang- 
ing experiences and telling tales with 
their passing companions. Artists, 
poets, and clowns were ever welcome 
additions to the circle, for they helped 
to shorten the long evenings in the 
half-lighted commons-room. 

Many of the hospitable monks were 
themselves bons vivanis who took 
offense to no joke or anecdote, however 
broad. The guests enjoyed themselves 
the more freely because most were on 
pilgrimages that promised full absolu- 
tion for their sins. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales depict 
truly to life how time was passed in 
pleasant intercourse upon such jour- 
neys. We learn, among other things, 
what importance the English attached 
to good table manners as early as the 
fourteenth century; although, to be 
sure, the tale of the Abbess, which tells 
us this, suggests that she was a rather 
affected lady who spoke French in 
preference to English, despite her 
faulty knowledge of that tongue. 
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‘Later Shakespeare describes in his 
Falstaff scenes the rough and ready, 
virile jollity of a tavern table. Ladies 
were naturally excluded; only the smart 
hostess and her merry and venal 
companions represented the eternal 
feminine. The whole tone of tavern 
life was thus determined. It was 
characterized by hard drinking and 
rough jesting. Some _ involuntarily 
amusing guest was usually the butt of 
the company’s wits, but a professional 
entertainer was also present to keep up 
the spirits of the guests; and the host 
himself disguised his heavy charges 
with a jest. Indeed, the tavern of 
Shakespeare’s time is pictured as a 
resort of humor, as a place for laughing 
and joking. 

Nor was the inn much different in 
other countries in that day, although 
mine host in Central Europe was more 
inclined to affect a pose of patriarchal 
dignity, as the patron and protector of 
his guests. Yet, I recall in my own 
early youth, at a time when Austria 
still clung with a sort of rueful pathos 
to ancient customs inherited from the 
Middle Ages, a Vienna hotel that kept 
a ‘comic’ head-waiter. This fellow told 
funny stories, cracked conventional 
jokes — Spassetteln — with the guests 
when they paid their bills, sang comic 
songs, made comic grimaces, in fact 
was a true descendant of the medieval 
clown. 

When ladies began to patronize inns, 
manners became more refined. By the 
beginning of the last century the formal 
table d’héte where ladies were present 
in evening toilettes had become well 
established. When this institution was 
at its height, our resort hotels became a 
favorite rendezvous of the aristocratic 
world, and a common meeting-place 
for cosmopolitan celebrities and ad- 
venturers. Odd couples turned up at 
times — Lasalle and Countess Hotz- 
feldt in her red blouse were mentioned 
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frequently in the summer-resort gossip 
of that day. 

The increase of luxury and comfort 
that characterized international hotel 
life before the World War was pur- 
chased at the cost of the social ameni- 
ties, the stimulating intellectual inter- 
course, the fantasy and the humor that 
had delighted an earlier generation. 
The mechanical correctness and uni- 
formity that now stereotype hotel 
manners would have seemed intolera- 
bly strait-laced and tiresome to Shake- 
speare’s wits and Chaucer’s pilgrims, 
or to the merry company to which the 
Queen of Navarre related her stories 
at a cloister inn; indeed, they would 
have irked Goethe’s Venetian din- 
ner circle, or the guests at a comfort- 
able and respectable Victorian table 
d’héte. 

When humor, wit, and the risqué 
took flight from the well-bred hotel, 
with its standardized correctness, they 
sought refuge in lessconventional resorts 
— barrooms and ‘pubs,’ beer gardens 
and cafés. From these antecedents 
sprang, at a relatively recent date, our 
modern Continental restaurant. This 
was a Paris invention, designed origi- 
nally to combine privacy with freedom 
at dinner parties. It reached its bloom 
in the days of the Second Empire. The 
crinoline beauties who dined in the 
most elegant restaurants of the ‘Capi- 
tal of Europe’ still survive in Dumas’s 
La dame auz camélias. Usually there 
was a pianino in the chambre séparée, 

for the champagne supper was often 
followed by a polka or a waltz. Now 
and then a cocodette ventured into these 
precincts, which were only slowly con- 
quered by the real ladies of society. A 
few years earlier the latter would no 
more have thought of entering a 
restaurant than of occupying an or- 
chestra stall at the theatre. It is hard 
for us to realize how free and easy life 
has become in our days, compared with 
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the times ‘when grandfather and 
grandmother were young.’ 

The better hotel life of to-day some- 
times offers tired business men and 
women coveted opportunities for se- 
clusion and repose. Its luxury is not 
without a peculiar charm, a touch of 
metropolitan poetry. Yet we elders 
observe with regret how sadly devoid 
the younger generation is of the social 
graces of yesterday. In spite of the 
impeccable service, guests lack the ease 
of people accustomed to be waited on, 
and standards of conversation and con- 
duct have lowered as rapidly as prices 
have risen. An incessant din of bar- 
barous music also adds a touch of 
coarseness to the hotel life of 1923. 

Indeed, the change in the character 
of the people who patronize our best 
hotels is no less striking than the 
change in these institutions. But there 
has always been this clash between the 
old aristocracy and the newly rich, 
between the old days and the new; and 
this clash is naturally most obvious 
where strangers forgather. Meanwhile _ 
at bottom the plot is ever the same. 
Love adventures and family feuds, 
honest business and swindling, petty 
gossip and history-making interviews, 
are all recorded over the snowy linen, 
sparkling glass, and glittering silver of 
palatial dining-rooms. Hope and de- 
spair, affected happiness and hidden 
grief, the whole gamut of emotions 
vibrates there until the last lights are 
turned off, and the last diner departs. 

But upstairs, where footsteps are 
lost in heavy carpets, life still flows on, 
adding chapter to chapter of its eternal 
tale. Every chamber has its tragedies 
and romances, no matter how im- 
personal it may look, or how brief the 
tarrying of its successive occupants. 
The modern ‘grand hotel’ affords a 
replica of human life — an arrival, 
a hasty greeting, a moment’s pause, 
a bill to pay, and a departure. 

















THE STRANGLE-HOLD ON LEPROSY 


BY A. M. CHIRGWIN 


From the London Quarterly Review, October 
(Wes.teyan CoNnSERVATIVE QUARTERLY) 


Leprosy was known among the negro 
slaves of ancient Egypt at least as long 
ago as the reign of Tut-ankh-amen. 
The fact that it is mentioned in the 
Vedas about the same time proves that 
it was known in India more than three 
thousand years ago, while references 
to it in the earliest Biblical records are 
common. It seems likely that Central 
Africa was the original seat of the 
disease, and thence it spread to Asia. 
The motley hordes of the army of 
Darius brought it to Europe, while it 
was taken to the New World as an 
accompaniment of negro slavery. The 
fact that its ravages are apt to be 
worst in hot, humid climates is prob- 
ably due to the innumerable insect 
bites there experienced, which provide 
the minute lesions, or abrasions, of the 
skin through which the lepra bacilli 
gain entrance to the tissues. 

Probably no disease has ever been 
regarded with more horror. The belief 
widely held in every age that leprosy is 
a signal-mark .of divine disfavor has 
increased its inherent loathsomeness. 
It attacks people of every condition; 
none are immune, rich and poor, old 
and young, black and white, those who 
live within the Arctic Circle as well as 
those whose homes are in the tropics. 
It often produces the loss of fingers and 
toes, or total facial disfigurement. The 
tissues dry up, the sense of touch and 
feeling is lost, and often the affected 
parts rot off and fall away. No more 
pitiable sight can be imagined than that 
of a group of lepers begging for a living 
in an Eastern city. They crouch at the 


roadside, exposing their hideous sores, 
or hobble along on crutches, or even 
crawl on hands and knees, presenting 
a ghastly appearance, and parading 
their sufferings for the sake of alms. 

Like a deadly miasma, the disease 
spreads unrestingly through a whole 
countryside, destroying as it goes. In 
1865 leprosy was unknown in New 
Caledonia; at the end of twenty-three 
years there were four thousand known 
lepers in the island, the source being 
one infected Chinese immigrant. In 
1865 the disease had infected one in 
every three hundred of the population 
of the Sandwich Islands, while in 
twenty-five years it had increased to 
one in every thirty. 

Reliable statistics of leprosy are 
singularly difficult to obtain, partly 
because the disease is regarded with 
such loathing that no one is willing to 
admit that he is a leper, and partly 
because its long incubation period 
makes it possible for a man to be in- 
fected by leprosy for years without 
knowing it. . . . Scarcely any country 
is free. There are probably about a 
thousand lepers in the United States, 
and seven times that number in Eu- 
rope, while in Korea there are twenty 
thousand, and in Japan at least one 
hundred thousand. It is estimated 
that there are half a million lepers in 
Africa, and about an equal number in 
India, the largest numbers in propor- 
tion to the population being found in 
Assam and Burma, and the smallest in 
the Punjab. In the East Indies and 
Siam great numbers are found, while 
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China is cursed with at least a million 
cases. In some places, as in the 
Philippines, a ruthless war is being 
waged against leprosy, while in other 
lands, such as Java, nothing at all is 
done either to relieve the sufferers or to 
safeguard the community. 

In the fight with this ancient foe 
there are two stages; the first is to 
prevent its spread, the second is to 
treat the disease itself. It is now 
established that leprosy is not heredi- 
tary; it is a communicable disease 
which has never been known anywhere 
to spring up de novo. Always there 
has been some contact with an infected 
person. The children of lepers are born 
free of taint, and if separated as soon 
after birth as possible they can grow up 
in perfect health. The inference is that 
if lepers can be rigidly separated the 
disease can be kept strictly within 
bounds, and in time eliminated. 

It is the considered opinion of 
experts that with strict segregation 
leprosy could be stamped out in India 
in one generation, and in the whole 
world in half a century. It was by 
shutting off the lepers in lazar-houses 
during the Middle Ages that the 
disease was stamped out in England 
and Western Europe. In places as far 
apart as Norway and the Philippines, 
Korea and the Cape Province, segrega- 
tion is to-day producing striking re- 
sults. Half a century ago one person in 
every five hundred in Norway was 
suffering from leprosy. The introduc- 
tion of segregation has reduced the 
proportion to one in seventy-five 
thousand. When the United States 
assumed responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the Philippines leprosy 
was rife; in a dozen years nine thousand 
lepers have been segregated in lepro- 
saria, and to-day the number of in- 
fected persons does not exceed thirty- 
five hundred. The others have passed 
away in the normal course of life, and 





those remaining are prevented from 
spreading the disease. 

It might seem from this that com- 
pulsory segregation is all that is neces- 
sary to rid the world of leprosy; but in 
actual practice it has often had the 
effect of driving the disease under- 
ground, and lepers have hidden them- 
selves in the shelter of their homes, 
where they have been a fruitful source 
of infection. The disease also has an 
extraordinarily long incubation pe- 
riod, sometimes as long as fifteen or 
even twenty years, during the whole 
of which time.the patient may be all 
unconsciously infecting others. 

The cause of leprosy has for some 
time been known to be a bacillus al- 
most indistinguishable under the micro- 
scope, or by stains, from that of 
tuberculosis. This organism causes a 
local lesion, and after a period the 
disease spreads, and ultimately causes 
hideous disfigurement. The peculiarity 
of this bacillus is its refusal to be 
‘cultured’; it has been impossible, 
therefore, to get a serum. Apparently 
it will grow only on living tissue. It 
will die in twenty minutes in the sun- 
light, for the bacillus is a weak one. 
Were this not providentially the case, 
leprosy would spread like a plague and 
wipe out the human race.... The 
probability seems to be that the bacil- 
lus enters any opening in the skin, 
such as the minute punctures made by 
the bites of flies. All sorts of supposed 
remedies have been tried. In one 
region there was a belief that the eating 
of human flesh would cure the malady, 
and lepers have stolen children and 
devoured them, vainly hoping thereby 
to gain relief. Quite recently, however, 
a new epoch in the treatment of leprosy 
has opened. For centuries it has been 
commonly known that lepers found 
some relief from rubbing themselves 
with chaulmoogra oil. 

Chaulmoogra seeds, from which the 
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oil is extracted, are the product of a 
tree which grows freely in Burma, 
Bengal, and Assam. This oil, with a 
little caustic soda added, yields sodium 
chaulmoograte, and free chaulmoogric 
acid is obtained by the addition of 
hydrochloric acid. If a little alcohol is 
poured into this chaulmoogric acid 
ethyl chaulmoograte is obtained, that 
is, ethyl esters miscible with blood. 
These ethyl ester preparations, con- 
taining the active principles of chaul- 
moogra oil, are injected intramuscular- 
ly and intravenously. The injections, 
usually made once a week, give rise to 
a febrile and local reaction, and under 
the microscope it is seen that the lepra 
bacilli in the tissues break up and are 
destroyed. After repeated treatment 
the lesions completely disappear, and 
the bacilli are apparently destroyed 
once and for all. 

Those who are engaged in the fight 
against leprosy are careful not to speak 
of having cured lepers. Since the 
period of incubation is several years, 
it is just possible that at the end of that 
time the disease may reassert itself, 
having been recessive during the whole 
of the period. A few of the lepra 
bacilli may remain hidden somewhere 
in the body, and these may become 
active when the body has for some 
reason or other been reduced to below 
par. Reassertion on the part of the 
disease, however, seems highly un- 
likely. The experimenters are fairly 
confident that the ‘cures’ will prove to 
be permanent. Certainly there are 
large numbers of cases that are now 
free alike from the symptoms and from 
the germs of leprosy, their sores are 
healed, and the anesthetic parts have 
regained feeling. . . . 

In one leper hospital forty per cent 
of the patients receiving the new treat- 
ment have lost all trace of the lepra 
bacilli from their systems, while eighty 
per cent are on the way to recovery. 
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In another hospital, to which only the 
worst cases are admitted, the death- 
rate was formerly one patient in every 
four per year; to-day it is only one in 
twenty-five. ... 

With such results already achieved 
— with the ulcers banished, the bacilli 
destroyed, and the anesthetic areas 
restored — it may be claimed that it is 
legitimate to speak of a cure being 
within reach. Much probably still 
remains unknown about the disease, 
but. these discoveries have utterly 
changed the outlook, and workers 
among lepers feel as travelers who see a 
light at the end of a long dark tunnel 
and follow the gleam. No extravagant 
claims are made. It is not expected 
that any treatment could possibly 
restore lost fingers or toes, nor are the 
best results obtained solely by the use 
of the ethyl esters of chaulmoogra oil. 
Leprosy, like tuberculosis, is largely 
due to a departure from nature and her 
ways, and only by returning to these 
ways can the cure of leprosy be 
attained. Good general health, cleanli- 
ness, suitable work and exercise, fresh 
air and healthy surroundings, abundant 
fresh and well-adapted food not taken 
to excess, a healthy, happy mind not 
oppressed by care or unnecessary 
anxiety, are precisely the forces in the 
presence of which leprosy cannot live. 

The difference to the morale of the 
leper hospitals is as amazing as the 
scientific advance. Previously the dis- 
ease induced a kind of dull despair. | 
The patient believed himself under 
divine disfavor, and was assured that 
recovery was practically impossible. 
He could merely wait while the loath- 
some disease spread over him, till his 
fingers rotted off and at last death 
gave him his release. . . . 

All that is altered now. The leper 
knows that there is at least a chance, 
and perhaps a very good chance, of 
being cured. His whole outlook is 
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changed. Despair gives place to gayety 
and numb indifference to good-fellow- 
ship. 

The medical superintendent of one 
leper asylum wrote recently of the 
lepers under his care: ‘They are the 
happiest, jolliest people you can come 
across.” One day they were discovered 
holding a meeting for prayer and 
praise because they were able for the 


[Prince Yusvpov had invited Rasputin 
to a private supper in his palace. The 
wine and sweetmeats to be served him 
contained an enormous dose of cyanide 
of potassium. It was one o’clock in the 
morning. The Grand Duke Dmitri 
Pavlovich, Lieutenant S——, and Dr. 
Lasavert were waiting at the palace of 
Prince Yusupov, who had gone to get 
Rasputin in a carriage.] 


We heard an automobile drive into 
the courtyard, the door slam, and the 
crunching of the snow under Rasputin’s 
boots. 

‘How do we enter, my dear fellow?’ 

Then the door closed behind them. 
Holding our breath, we took our posts 
near the top of the stairway from the 
lower floor. Istood first, with a slug shot 
in my hand. Right behind me were the 
Grand Duke and Lieutenant S—, 
and last of all Dr. Lasavert. I cannot 
say exactly how we passed the time 
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first time for many years to feel ‘ prick- 
ly heat’ again. .. . 

Perhaps in twenty-five years leprosy 
will be forever banished from the 
haunts of men. It is premature to 
speak of a cure, but it is clear that 
medical science has a strangle-hold on 
leprosy, and before long humanity 
will have registered another victory in 
its age-long fight with disease. 





during those terrible minutes of waiting 
while we stood absolutely motionless, 
hardly breathing, listening to every 
murmur, trying to make out the voices 
that reached us from below, sometimes 
indistinctly, sometimes in broken sen- 
tences. But we could not distinguish 
their words. We waited for the popping 
of corks, but heard nothing. Yet this 
probably indicated that everything 
was going smoothly, and that in a few 
minutes Rasputin would be a corpse. 
But time passed and the low hum of 
conversation continued without inter- 
ruption. 

At last Yusupov joined us, on tiptoe, 
with a worried countenance. ‘Some- 
thing unheard of,’ he whispered. ‘Im- 
agine, he has drunk two glasses of the 
poisoned wine and eaten several of the 
pink pastries with absolutely no effect, 
though fifteen minutes have passed. 
Honestly, I don’t know what to do. 
He is sitting on the couch looking some- 
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what distressed, but the poison has had 
no other effect than to make him hiccup 
and drool at the lips. What would you 
advise me to do?’ 

‘Go back. The poison will finally 
work. If, in spite of everything, it pro- 
duces no effect, come back in five min- 
utes and we will decide how to finish 
the thing. Time is passing, and it is 
already very late. Morning might 
surprise us in your palace with Raspu- 
tin’s corpse.’ 

Yusupov left us at a slow pace, and 
returned downstairs. A few minutes 
later he reappeared. ‘Gentlemen,’ he 
said in a jerky voice, ‘things are just 
as they were. The poison has n’t any 
effect. Perhaps it was no good. Time 
flies — we can’t wait any longer. We 
must decide on something. But we 
must hurry, for that scoundrel is ex- 
hibiting extreme impatience because 
the Countess hasn’t come. I think 
he ’s beginning to suspect me.’ 


[It was then decided that Yusupov 
was to kill Rasputin with his revolver.] 


Hardly five minutes had passed 
after Yusupov left us when we heard a 
dull detonation punctuate the confused 
conversation of the two men. This was 
followed by a long, howling groan and 
the sound of a body falling heavily. 
Without losing a second we leaped 
down the stairs, bursting open the two 
doors by the impact of our bodies. 
This is the tableau that presented itself 
to our eyes: — 

Grigori Rasputin lay on a white- 
bearskin rug in front of the couch, ap- 
parently in his death agony. Yusupov 
was standing beside him, very calm, 
his revolver held behind his back in his 
right hand, gazing at the ‘Good 
Father’ lying at his feet with a look of 
intense disgust in his eyes. There was 
not a trace of blood — probably the 
hemorrhage was wholly internal. The 
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ball had entered his chest and remained 
there. 

I could not take my eyes from Ras- 
putin. He was not yet dead. He still 
breathed. He had placed his right hand 
over his eyes and the upper half of his 
great, porous nose; his left arm lay 
parallel with his body. His chest rose 
from time to time, and spasms shook 
his whole frame. He was dressed with 
care, but in peasant costume: fine 
boots, velvet trousers, a richly em- 
broidered shirt of silk pongee, and a 
belt of braided red silk with two bows. 
His long, carefully combed beard shone 
with the lotions he was wont to use. 

I do not know how long I stood there 
staring at him. At length I heard 
Yusupov’s voice saying, ‘Come up- 
stairs. We must finish the job.’ 

We turned out the electric lights, 
shut the doors, and left the room. We 
had hardly done so when I heard steps; 
at the bottom of the stairs. ‘What ’s 


that?’ I thought. But I had n’t time 
to answer the question to myself. A 
savage, inhuman cry rose from below. 
It sounded like the voice of Yusupov: 


‘Purishkevich, shoot, shoot! He’s 
alive, he ’s escaping!’ 

Ah, ah, it was indeed Yusupov 
bounding upstairs and shouting. He 
was as white as a sheet. His big blue 
eyes seemed fairly starting from his 
head. 

I stood transfixed for a moment, un- 
able to move. Then all at once I heard 
distinctly heavy, rapid steps in the 
courtyard. Someone was_ running 
toward the entrance — that is, the en- 
trance where the automobile had stood 
ready to leave a few minutes before. 

There was not a moment to spare. 
Without losing my presence of mind, I 
seized my Savage, cocked it, and de- 
scended the stairway at arun. What I 
saw when I reached the bottom would 
have seemed a dream if it had not been 
such a terrible reality. Rasputin, who 
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half an hour before had been lying be- 
fore me on the floor of the dining-room 
apparently in his death agony, was 
running rapidly across the light snow 
that covered the palace courtyard, 
close to the iron fence next to the 
street. 

I could not believe my eyes, but a 
shrill cry that broke the silence of the 
night convinced me: ‘Felix, Felix! I 
shall tell everything to the Tsarina.’ 

Sure enough, it was Rasputin. He 
might still escape us, thanks to his 
marvelous vitality. A few steps more 
and he would be outside the second 
iron gate and on the public street, 
where he could appeal for help to the 
first person he met, — without telling 
who he was,—saying that someone 
had tried to assassinate him in the 
palace. Then all would be over. Of 
course anyone would save him without 
knowing who he was and take him to 
his house in the Gorokhovaia, and then 
it would be all up with us. 

I sprang after him, firing. I heard 
the echo of my revolver in the silence 
of the night. I had missed. Rasputin 
quickened his pace. I fired a second 
time while still running, and missed 
again. 

I cannot describe the feeling of rage, 
of intense anger with myself, that 
seized me. I am more than an average 
marksman. I had shot repeatedly at 
the Semenovskii range, and practically 
never missed my mark. But here I was 
not able to hit a man twenty paces 
away. Time was flying. Rasputin was 
already close to the gate. I bit my left 
hand with all my strength to concen- 
trate my attention, and shot for the 
third time. My ball struck him in the 
back. He stopped. Then, aiming 
carefully, I fired a fourth time, and 
wounded him probably in the head, for 
he fell with his full weight in the snow, 
wagging his head back and forth. I ran 
up to him and kicked him in the temple 





with all my might. He lay with his 
arms spread out before him crosswise 
in the snow, making a violent effort to 
crawl along, but he could not move, 
and only gnashed his teeth. 

I felt sure now that this had settled 
him—that he would not revive 


again. eee 


‘What ’s the matter, my dear boy? 
Calm yourself. He ’s dead; I finished 
him. Come into your study.’ 

Yusupov, still deathly sick, looked 
at me with a distrait air, but obeyed. 
I put my arm around him to assist him. 
He kept repeating: ‘Felix! Felix! 
Felix!’ Evidently something had 
passed between him and Rasputin, dur- 
ing the few seconds when he went 
down to the latter after he feigned 
death, that had left a powerful impres- 
sion in his mind. 

We went down the passage just as 
the soldiers brought in the body. When 
Yusupov saw them he slipped from my 
arm, rushed into his study, seized the 
rubber slug shot that Maklakoff had - 
given him, and sprang down the stairs 
toward the body. He who had poisoned 
without the poison producing an effect 
—he who had shot without the ball 
finding its mark — could not believe 
that Rasputin was actually a corpse. 
He rushed at him in a crisis of savage 
exaltation, and struck him over and 
over on the temple with the heavy slug 
shot. 

I stood transfixed at the top of the 
stairs, unable at first to comprehend 
what was occurring. I was the more 
perplexed because, to my profound 
astonishment, Rasputin showed some 
sign of life. He turned his face upward, 
and I could see his right eye roll. It 
seemed to transfix me with a dull but 
terrible glare. It still haunts me even 
to-day. 

I soon recovered, however, and 
ordered the soldiers to drag Yusupov 
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away from Rasputin, for he would get 
covered with blood, and soil every- 
thing around. If an investigation fol- 
lowed, the police might reconstruct the 
tragedy from the bloodstains. 

The soldiers obeyed, but they had 
great trouble in dragging off Yusupov, 
who continued to strike the dying man 
on the temple with relentless, savage 
fury. Finally the two soldiers seized 
him by the arms, all bloody as he was, 
and dragged him to a great, leather- 
covered sofa. His face presented a 
horrible sight. His eyes were wild, 
his features distorted, and he kept 
repeating senselessly: ‘Felix! Felix! 
Felix!’ 

I directed the soldiers to get a piece 
of cloth immediately, to cover the 
body with it from head to foot, and to 
tie it with rope. ... 


I looked out of the window of the 
automobile. We were already outside 
the city. Street lamps were becoming 
few and far between. The road was 
getting rougher. At places the body 
would bump up and down in spite of 
the weight of the soldier sitting on it. 
Each time I felt the touch of the corpse, 
still almost warm, a nervous shudder 
shook me from head to foot. Finally 
we discerned in the distance the bridge 
from which we intended to throw Ras- 
putin into the river. Dmitri Pavlovich 
slowed down. We drove on to the 
bridge from the left side, and stopped 
near the rail. 

The bright blaze of the headlight 
lighted up for an instant the sentry box 
at the right end of the bridge, but the 
Grand Duke quickly turned it off and 
left us in complete darkness. Our motor 
continued to hum. As noiselessly and 
rapidly as possible I opened the door 
and stepped out close to the railing. 
The soldier and Lasavert followed me. 
Lieutenant S—— joined us. Dmitri 
stood guard behind the machine. After 
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balancing the corpse a moment on the 
railing, we threw it into the hole in the 
ice below the bridge. It was not until 
then that we noted a grave oversight. 
We still had the weights which were 
to be attached to the body. We threw 
them over with his overcoat, which we 
weighted down with the chains of the 
automobile. Last of all, Lasavert felt 
around in the car, found one of Ras- 
putin’s boots, and threw that also into 
the water. All this took one or two 
minutes, after which we got into the 
machine and I seated myself by the 
side of Dmitri Pavlovich. Turning on 
our headlights again we continued 
across the bridge. 


That afternoon I saw the Grand 
Duke at the palace with Yusupov. 
Both of them were very excited. They 
were drinking cognac and black coffee 
after a sleepless night and a day of 
agony. The Tsarina already knew that 
Rasputin had disappeared — even that 
he had been killed, and had pointed us 
out as the assassins. Her Lady of 
Honor, Madame Golovine, Rasputin’s 
secretary, had informed the Tsarina 
that Rasputin had spent last evening 
with us. The police were on the alert 
hunting for the corpse and unraveling 
the threads of the conspiracy. 

‘TI had to kill my best dog on account 
of that scoundrel,’ said Yusupov, ‘and 
put him out where the snow was 
stained by the “Good Father’s” blood. 
I passed the rest of the day putting the 
house in order with my soldiers. Now, 
as you see, we are going to write a letter 
to the Empress, which we plan to send 
to her to-day.’ 

I sat down to help them compose the 
letter, which was finished two hours 
after my arrival. When the letter was 
sealed, Dmitri Pavlovich went to post 
it. We were a little embarrassed, for it 
contained nothing but what we imag- 
ined was a well-conceived lie, in which 
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we acted the part of innocent men who 
were unjustly under suspicion. 


[The publication of this article in 
Matin brought the editor a letter from 
the Grand Duke Alexander Michaili- 
vich, who is now residing in Paris, from 
which we quote the following: — 

‘Perhaps you do not know that one 
of the assassins is the husband of my 
adored daughter. I do not doubt that 
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the motives that impelled these men 
to kill a person whose influence was in 
certain respects fatal were highly patri- 
otic; but the act itself, the means em- 
ployed, and the fear of discovery are 
beneath all Christian ethics and moral- 
ity. For that reason I disavow this 
murder with all the strength of my 
soul, and I pray that its authors may 
repent, and may find the peace of a 
purified conscience.’] 


A SAD CASE 


BY GORDON PHILLIPS 


From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, October 12 
(INDEPENDENT LiBERAL WEEKLY) 


ANYONE who remembers my poor 
friend Henry Widdicombe will admit 
at once that he was liable to moments 
of absent-mindedness. And I suppose 
we all ought to admit, too, that an 
absent-minded man is, in the modern 
world, a clog on the wheels of progress. 
All the same, I- cannot help feeling 
that the fate which has overtaken 
Henry is rather a terrible one and 
somewhat out of proportion to his 
original offense. 

One afternoon in early September 
Henry went down to see his wife’s 
cousin and her small daughter off from 
Regina Station, Mudchester. There 
are thousands of platforms on Regina 
Station, and the entrances and exits 
for each of them are guarded like the 
approaches to a king’s treasure-house. 
Regina is, in fact, the supreme example 
of what is known technically, I believe, 
as a ‘closed station.’ There are barriers 
and tall iron railings everywhere, and 
at the appointed gaps through which a 


member of the public is permitted to 
pass relays of stern men stand in little 
wooden slots, flashing their ticket- 
punchers and challenging all comers. 
Henry has since observed to me that 
he had a faint, subconscious feeling 
of impending disaster before he ever 
passed the barrier on that fatal after- 
noon. He remembers noting with idle 
disapproval the offensive way in which 
the gaunt red automatic machine spat 
out his platform ticket at him in 
return for his penny. ‘Trickle, trickle 
— Puut!’ it went as it contemptuously 
jerked the ticket forth to him; ‘for all 
the world,’ says Henry, ‘as if it were 
saying “Take it, you miserable worm! 
Why can’t you bean automatic machine 
and know what efficiency means?”’’ 
The train spent some minutes at the 
platform, and Henry stood dutifully 
by his wife’s cousin’s compartment, 
throwing his weight from one foot to 
the other and trying to think of some- 
thing intelligent and appropriate to 























say, but falling back — like everybody 
else in the same circumstances — on 
regrets that the weather had been so 
unsettled in Mudchester and hopes 
that the train would not be late at the 
other end. Finally the train moved off, 
and Henry, with a sigh of relief, pre- 
pared to follow its example. 

He had not gone ten paces when a 
horrible fear clutched at him. Where 
was that accursed platform ticket? 
He felt in all his pockets; it was not 
there. He went through them all 
again, and it was still not there; and as 
he searched there deepened upon his 
now roused memory an impression of 
having carelessly tossed something 
from him as he stood, vainly trying to 
make conversation with his wife’s 
cousin, before the carriage door — of 
having cast it from him as one might 
screw up and discard a used bus- or 
tram-ticket. He retraced his steps 
anxiously. There between the rails, 
well out of reach of his walking-stick, 
lay a small paper pellet. 

I regret to say Henry rather lost his 
head. Whether that pellet was or was 
not his platform ticket, there it lay 
between the rails; and sick with horror 
he realized what a terrible offense it 
would be for an unauthorized person 
to get down to those rails from the 
platform of a closed station. As a 
matter of fact, at that moment I 
believe he might have done it. There 
was no train on the rails and there were 
not many porters about; he might have 
pretended to fall off the platform for an 
instant. Instead of that he made his 
second big blunder. He went back to 
the barrier. ‘I’m sorry,’ he said wanly, 
“but I’ve lost my platform ticket.’ 

‘Well, you’d better find it again,’ 
said the watchdog, briskly twiddling 
his clippers, but at the same time 
making a full mental note of Henry’s 
features and appearance. ‘You can’t 
get off here without it.’ 
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Henry went back, determined at all 
risks to rescue that pellet. Unfortu- 
nately by this time there was a train 
over it; and when the train pulled out 
an inspector spent about a quarter of 
an hour sauntering up and down 
Henry’s platform. Then there was 
another train. Finally, by what seemed 
extraordinary good luck, Henry was 
able to leap off and on to the platform 
again without anyone noticing his feat. 
Straightening out the pellet — it was 
his platform ticket — he hurried back 
to the barrier. 

‘What’s this?’ said its custodian. 

‘My platform ticket,’ said Henry. 

‘That it never is,’ returned the 
gentleman with the clippers. ‘Can’t 
you see that it says on these tickets 
that they are only available for an hour 
from the time they were punched on 
passing the barrier? This was punched 
at 2.30, and it’s nearly four now.’ 

‘What on earth am I to do?’ de- 
manded Henry, panic-stricken. 

‘I don’t know,’ said the ticket- 
puncher, who, beyond tearing the 
offending pasteboard into small frag- 
ments and carefully grinding them 
beneath his heel, seemed to take no 
further interest in the situation. ‘Don’t 
stand in the way of people who have 
got tickets, for a beginning.’ 

Henry went back, and tried to 
interest one of the girls in the refresh- 
ment room in his horrid situation. She 
was sympathetic, but held out no hopes 
of being able to smuggle him off the 
station disguised as a charwoman. She 
explained that, like all other employees 
of the Company, she had to take an 
oath not to ‘comfort or countenance 
the Line’s enemies, their acts, omis- 
sions, or inadvertences.’ But just 
before closing-time she weakened suffi- 
ciently to supply Henry with an empty 
soda-water bottle, in which, she sug- 
gested, he should seal up a letter to his 
wife, and try to toss the whole thing 
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on the top of a taxicab as it was leaving 
the station. Having done this, Henry 
spent the night in a waiting-room. 

In some small ways Henry had good 
luck. His wife got his message next 
afternoon. She came round to see me 
about it, and with her I went down to 
the station. At first we thought it was 
going to be easy. My first notion was 
to get three platform tickets, have them 
all punched at the same time, and 
take one to Henry. The plan failed at 
once. 

‘You don’t need three tickets,’ said 
the man at the barrier, with a sardonic 
smile. He punched one for me and one 
for Henry’s wife and tore the other up. 

Then we bought a single ticket to 
Puddington, — the trains for it leave 
from Henry’s platform, — thinking 
that Henry might board a train and 
escape a free man at the other end of 
his journey. Alas! by this time there 
was a detective told off to watch Henry 
and those who had interviews with him. 
As I endeavored to hand the ticket to 
Henry this wretch seized and con- 
fiscated it, pointing out that the words 
‘Not transferable’ were quite plainly 
printed on its surface. 

All this happened in September, and 
it is now October. Henry is still there. 
We have tried everything. We have 
had endless correspondence with high 
officials on his behalf. All that we get 
in reply are letters which begin, ‘Dear 
sir, — With reference to your letter of 
the umth inst., we beg to state... .’ 
No good comes of them. No good ever 
does come of letters which begin by 
begging to state — it is a phrase only 
used by people who are preparing to let 
fly a large-sized brick. If they had 
anything nice to say they would not 
beg to state; they would have pleasure 
in announcing. 

There was one awful crisis when the 
desperate Henry stalked a small child 
who had been given her own platform 
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ticket to hold and endeavored to steal 
it out of her chubby hand. Of course 
he was frustrated. And ‘the station- 
master himself, complete with top hat, 
came down to the platform to give 
Henry a severe talking-to in conse- 
quence. He pointed out that there was, 
perhaps, little moral blame attached to 
Henry’s initial lapse in losing his own 
ticket; it was more careless than repre- 
hensible. To attempt to rob an inno- 
cent child of her ticket was, however, a 
dastardly crime, and he was pained and 
surprised to find a man of Henry’s 
standing and attainments sinking to it. 
He hoped he would hear of no more 
such attempts. 

Henry reminded the station-master 
of the weary days he had passed on his 
platform, sleeping in the waiting-room 
and living—at fabulous expense — 
in the refreshment room. He begged 
the station-master to have him re- 
moved to a police station and charged 
with loitering with intent to commit 
felony. The station-master said it was 
an absurd suggestion. The felony — 
would only begin when Henry tried to 
leave the station without a ticket. He 
was, therefore, loitering with intent 
not to commit a felony — which would 
be a ridiculous offense to charge any- 
body with. 

So there the wretched Henry re- 
mains. His wife goes down to see him 
every day — taking very great care of 
her platform ticket — and sometimes 
his children are taken down to feed 
their father with biscuits through the 
bars. We have tried to invoke habeas 
corpus on Henry’s behalf, but the 
highest legal authorities assure us that 
it is not binding on a modern railway 
company. The only thing is a short 
Act of Parliament. One has been 
drafted, — the Henry (Release of) 
Special Facilities Bill, 1923, — but I 
doubt whether we shall ever get it 
through. I fear that the Ministry of 
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Transport and the railway companies spectacle of him and his horrible fate 
will oppose it tooth and nail. Henry is has an excellent disciplinary effect on 
quite a well-known figure on the plat- other passengers. 

form by this time, and I think the All the same, it seems a terrible 
railway company like him there. I finish to a not unpromising career. I 
fancy they think that the daily wish something could be done about it. 


TWO POEMS 
BY C. HENRY WARREN 


[Spectator] 


WITHIN THE WOODS 


THE delicate rain is falling 

From the shining leaf-tips. Pendulous there 
A moment it hangs, then falls 

With aerial chime to the bracken at my feet, 
As the winds pass: or a dusk-drowsed bird 
Spills it in tinkling, quick cascade. . . . 


Oh, why should there stir this lonely ache in me, 
As if the dimpling music woke 

An echo — voice to voice, 

Over some measureless chasm, calling, calling? 


THE POND 


Tue skies above the pond are bubble-bright 

In the still noon: and the leaves, unstirring, 

Hold each a pool of light. 

Here wings no more go whirring — 

Shut in the shade 

Is all the busy glow their beating made: 

And nothing moves — save two 

White clouds meandering over the mirror’d blue. . . 


As you, O pond, grow bright 

With the skies’ light 

And with their peace are filled; 

So, at your silence, is my spirit stilled. 





A PAGE OF VERSE 


THE DIVINE 


BY JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE 


Translated by R. C. K. Ensor 


[Das Gittliche was ihe favorite poem of the late Viscount Morley and this translation 
of it in the original metre has just been made in his memory.] 


[The Nation and the Atheneum] 





May Man be noble, By laws of brass, 
Helpful and good; Eternal, mighty, 
For that alone Must all of us 
Sets him apart Fulfill the circle 
From every being Of our existence. 
That we know. 


Hail to the loftier race 

Of unknown Beings, 

For whom we yearn! 

May Man grow like them; 
May his example 

Give us faith in them. 


Only by Man 

Is compassed the impossible; 
He alone distinguishes, 
Chooses and judges; 

He to the moment 

Can lend duration. 


For without feeling °T is his alone 
Nature is. To reward the righteous, 
The sun sheds light To punish the evil, 


Upon just and unjust, 
And for the transgressor, 
As for the righteous, 
Shine moon and stars. 


Wind and rivers, 


To heal and save, 
To bring in, beneficent, 
All that err and stray. 


And we give honor 
Unto the Immortals, 


ei shame : As though they were men; 
And in their tl As though on the great scale 
= They did what the best man 


Hastily snatch at 
One after another. 


Even so gropes Fortune 


Among the crowd; Be he helpful and good; M 
Grasps now the curls May he work unwearied fl 
Of innocent boyhood, Beneficent justice; d 
And now the baldpate And pre-figure to us yt 
Hoary in sin. The Beings, for which we yearn. to 

Is: 
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Does, or might, on the small. 


O noble Man! 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


Mr. Grorce S. Layarp, English 
dramatist and story-writer, has been 
quite disturbed for some time past. 
The question that has been agitating 
him is whether the average successful 
and skillful novelist works out the 
plot of his novel in his mind before he 
puts pen to paper or whether he lets it 
develop as the characters develop. As 
Mr. Layard is a pertinacious gentle- 
man, he decided the best way of settling 
the matter once and for all would be to 
write to a number of authors and ask 
them for their frank opinions. He 
wrote; they answered; the question is 
still unsolved. However, the fruits of 
this investigation are most illuminating 
in other ways. 

One distinguished novelist said: ‘I 
prefer to keep my little secrets to 
myself. I don’t like writing or talking 
about my methods.’ Such reticence 
appears, however, to have been the 
exception rather than the rule. Mr. 
H. G. Wells was a trifle vague; he 
wrote: ‘Your questions are highly 
indelicate and also—TI really don’t 
know. But I suppose every novel is 
more or less “thought out” before it 
is written.” Mr. W. J. Locke did not 
astonish anybody by saying: ‘A novel- 
ist has his story to tell. He tells it. 
That is all I know about it.’ The 
sincerity of the statement is obvious. 

Here is the text of Mr. Layard’s 
question: — 


Do you face the Future hand-in-hand 
with your creations, going with them step 
by step and refusing to plan beforehand 
that to which they are predestinate? Or 
do you know what the ultimate fate of 
your characters will be before you put pen 
to paper and work directly toward that 
issue? Whatever may be your own practice 
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in this respect, do you consider that the 
greatest novels have been the result of the 
one method or the other? 


Mr. W. E. Norris answers both parts 
of the question with courage and 
frankness when he says: — 


My own method of writing novels is to 
draw out the entire scheme, with the con- 
tents of each chapter, beforehand. The 
latter are subject to alteration, but are, as a 
matter of fact, seldom altered. To me this 
process is detestable; but I reap my reward 
— or think I do — in subsequent peace and 
in the avoidance of discursive irrelevancies. 


‘Lucas Malet’ (Mrs. Harrison to 
her friends) is on the same side of the 
fence as Arnold Bennett, who is con- 
vinced that ‘a large majority of the 
greatest novels have been the result of 
“knowing the ultimate fate of the 
characters before the writer has put 
pen to paper.” In fact, I fail to see 
how there can be a doubt about it.’ 

It is hard to place Mr. H. de Vere 
Stacpole in relation to this fence, for 
to him it seems that 
every story should have a double vitality; 
arising from the life of the characters and 
the life of the story itself, which is expressed 
by the actions of the characters. Rigidity 
— that is to say, binding characters down 
to an absolute rigid and complicated plot — 
spoils the life of the characters. Fluidity — 
that is to say, letting the characters have 
too much freedom — spoils the life of the 
story. The happy medium can only be 
arrived at by the subconscious brain. 


Robert Chambers sides with the 
‘providential novel’ to a certain ex- 
tent. He believes that he is sometimes 
a recorder of his creatures’ actions and 
sometimes a providence, though he 
does not consider that the greatest 
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novels have been the result of one 
method any more than the other. 

These writers are, then, as much in 
favor of the providential method as 
not. The rest of the people who 
answered Mr. Layard’s questions are 
on the other side. 

First in importance is John Gals- 
worthy, who makes the following care- 
ful analysis: — 


The question is perhaps the most difficult 
that can be asked of a novelist, and the 
least susceptible of definite answer. In fact, 
only the rash will give you ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ 
The more one meditates on the actual art 
of novel-writing, the less certain one be- 
comes of what exactly does occur. But I 
am under the impression that in all fiction 
of high quality there are two processes 
continually and about equally at work: the 
one a large, loose, constructive speculation 
concerned with idea, and therefore with 
destiny if you like, and the other an im- 
mediate, springing, emotional vision, shap- 
ing out incident and character from minute 
to minute and hand to pen. These two 
processes of the mind and of the emotions 
are forever at war, and yet profoundly and 
secretly in agreement, and the result is a 
creative work. 


Some time ago Mr. Layard received 
a letter from William de Morgan, 
saying: — 

One point is very interesting. I allow 
my story to get the bit in its teeth and 
guide me. My ideas of what will happen are 
only distinct by accident occasionally. 
Mine is the lazy way — gives least trouble 
—I have no doubt that the great writers 
had much more definite ideas. I suppose 
the reason dramas give so much more 
trouble than novels is that scheme is so 
essential, 


Perhaps the most surprising testi- 
mony is that of E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
whose ingenious plots would certainly 
—_ to have been thought out before- 

d. 


In the first place I do, as you suggest, 
move forward hand-in-hand with my 
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characters. I do not know their ultimate 
fate when I commence my story. I leave 
the matter of their future in their own 
hands, for them to work out. I am simply 
the chronicler of their emotions and actions. 
A story which I worked out beforehand 
with a predestined termination would be, I 
am sure, so far as I am concerned, a dismal 
failure. 


In concluding the article, which, by 
the way, appears in the October issue 
of the London Bookman, Mr. Layard 
quotes the words of Emerson: ‘Cause 
and effect, means and end, seed and 
fruit, cannot be severed; for the effect 
already blooms in the cause, the end 
preéxists in the means, the fruit in the 
seed.’ At some later day we are prom- 
ised the confessions of a small group 
of novelists who regard themselves as 
Pens in the hands of a Power outside 
themselves. 

+ 


A GAELIC LITERATURE FOR IRELAND 


Now that Ireland has achieved a 
measure of independence, many of her 
literary folk are discussing the possi- 
bility of creating a purer Irish literature 
in the native Gaelic tongue. An anony- 
mous writer in the recently resuscitated 
Irish Statesman analyzes the problem 
and, without coming to any definite con- 
clusion, he indicates that the chances 
are that English will remain the chief 
medium of expression. There are, 
however, rabid Gaelic enthusiasts whose 
love of their native language may 
stimulate them to a victory similar to 
the political triumph that their coun- 
trymen have just gained. But, as the 
anonymous ‘Querist’ says, they will 
have a hard time of it. 

‘The enthusiasts are certain there 
will be a literature. But I wonder was 
it for that purpose Nature blinded 
them with love, and made some go to 
prison rather than write their names 
in English upon their apple carts? No 
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literature is of value unless it includes 
works by real thinkers and many men 
of genius. Now if a man of genius can 
choose whether he will write in a 
language spoken by three million peo- 
ple, few of whom have acquired a 
habit of reading, or in a language 
spoken by nearly two hundred million 
people, including his own countrymen, 
what language will he choose? 

‘No literary man in Ireland could, 
by the sale of his books in this country 
alone, whether written in Gaelic or 
English, or in both, earn an income 
equal to that of an agricultural laborer. 
The poet, the story-teller, the historian, 
the man of science, all desire readers 
and that they might have them most 
abundantly. If they be men of genius 
they will desire to devote all their lives 
to their work, and will hope to live by 
it. What life would there be for a man 
of genius writing in Gaelic? He must 
be stoical as Epictetus, take vows of 
poverty and forswear as many comforts 
as Thoreau at Walden. Is it likely men 
of genius will give up the hope all 
genius has of imparting its own 
imagination to myriads? 

‘I admit a man of genius will write 
in the language in which he can express 
himself most perfectly, and a great 
poet knowing Gaelic well and English 
badly would undoubtedly write in 
Gaelic whether he starved or not. But 
everyone in Ireland will know English 
intimately, and there will be the choice. 
What will it be? Nature did not think 
it worth while blinding me with love, 
or perhaps it left me blind. Hence I 
have to ask these questions.’ 

Another question is whether Gaelic 
is capable of expressing completely the 
modern mind with its scientific and 
psychological complexities. Yeats has 
tried translating some of his work into 
Gaelic, but in doing so he robbed it of 
its delicate shades of mood and feeling. 
‘Querist’ says that he has consulted 
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two authorities on the subject and 
they rendered completely opposed 
verdicts. Still, it does not seem prob- 
able that Gaelic will be able to cope 
with all the intricacies of the modern 
mind. 

As a training for a literary career 
Gaelic unquestionably has its uses. 
Gaelic literature is an enormous un- 
tapped source of fresh material for 
hungry imagination; it has cast its spell 
over Synge, Yeats, Lady Gregory, 
James Stephens, and almost every 
modern Anglo-Irish writer. Cultivated 
Irish people should certainly read their 
native classics, but it is probable that 
their language has not kept pace with 
their intellectual development. 


+ 
NEW TURGENEV LETTERS 


TuRGENEV PLAYING BrEziQuE 


A NEw collection of Turgenev letters 
is announced by the Propylaen-Verlag, 
Berlin. They are in German, and were 
written to Ludwig Pietsch, the well- 
known Berlin artist and writer, with 
whose sketches the volume is illus- 
trated. Among the references to the 
artistic and literary circle to which 
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Turgenev and Pietsch belonged, are 
several to the Viardot-Garcia family. 
Pauline Viardot will be remembered by 
music-lovers of fifty years ago as an 
opera singer and composer, and later 
as a distinguished vocal teacher. In 


her early childhood — not long after 


Lafayette’s tour—she visited America. 


PauLinE VIARDOT 


+ 
AN OLD MAP OF THE NEW WORLD 


Waar is believed to be the first printed 
map of America has just appeared and 
been purchased by the British Museum. 
The inscription on it gives principal 
credit to a certain Contarini, but it was 
engraved and probably published by a 
Florentine called Francisco Roselli, the 
brother of the painter, Cosimo Roselli. 
Two undated maps by the same pub- 
lisher have already been unearthed, 
but this one seems to be the earliest of 
the three. To give Contarini’s map its 
proper place among other maps of the 
period, it should be remembered that 
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there were two main groups: the nauti- 
cal charts showing the latest discoveries, 
and the academic maps on which was a 
confused jumble of ancient superstition 
and new learning. The latter type 
gave an undue extension to Eastern 
Asia that showed a persistence of 
Ptolemy’s influence, reénforced by 
Marco Polo. A map falling halfway 
between the two groups was made by 
Johan Ruysch and printed in Rome in 
1508. Contarini’s map is of the same 
type, but it antedates Ruysch’s by two 
years, having appeared in 1506. 

On this newly discovered map the 
outlines of Europe and Africa are sur- 
prisingly accurate except for a great 
western headstream of the Nile which 
is represented as flowing from Lake 
Tsana. This misplacement of what 
was intended to be the Blue Nile had a 
profound influence on the representa- 
tions of Central Africa for several 
centuries. But it is for the first actual 
picturing in print of Columbus’s voy- 
ages that Contarini’s map will attract 
most attention. The name America, 
of course, does not appear, the only 
general name applied to the mainland 
being Terra S. Crucis, which was what 
Cabral called Brazil in 1500. The 
omission of any land beyond Cuba is 
remarkable in that its appearance on 
other charts has always led us to sup- 
pose that Vespucci had been beyond it 
in 1497, though the people who have 
doubted this in the past may now have 
their suspicions confirmed. Another 
interesting point is that there is some 
writing off the coast of Southeast Asia 
claiming that Columbus had reached 
its shores. As this map appeared in 
the year of Columbus’s death, it shows 
how long the idea persisted that a new 
trade-route to the East had been found. 





BOOKS ABROAD 


Economics of the Hour, by J. St. Loe Strachey. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton; New York: 
Putnam, 1923. 


[Morning Post] 


Mr. St. Lor Srracuey has the rare talent of 
disarming opposition. His convictions are so 
transparently honest, his manner is so engaging, 
and his altruism is so sincere that his readers 
have not the heart to differ from him. In his 
lucid and sensible exposition of the application of 
economic science to the present situation, for in- 
stance, who would argue with Mr. Strachey upon 
the point of Free Trade, especially as he qualifies 
that doctrine by admitting that the interference 
by the State with the free exchange of commodi- 
ties may be justified by considerations of the 
general good. In Mr. Strachey’s sympathetic 
ascription of his book ‘to the working mothers 
of England’ he shows that he is no academic 
theorist, and that he regards economics as most 
important in its human relation. In effect, his 
book is a volume of sensible advice addressed to 
the wage-earning classes. 

Mr. Strachey explains the exact meaning of 
exchange value, which he defines as the result of 
demand together with difficulty of attainment; 
and he expounds the fallacy involved in attempt- 
ing to force up value by restricting supply. In 
his ‘Economic Aphorisms,’ the nature of wealth, 
the home market, free exchange, taxation, and 
like matters are defined in plain terms, illustrated 
by practical examples. Mr. Strachey insists, 
above all, upon freedom: freedom of enterprise, 
freedom to make profits, freedom to work, free- 
dom to get as much wages for that work as pos- 
sible, but always within the limits of reason and 
upon valid economic conditions. The appeal is to 
reason and to common sense throughout. 

Particularly apt is Mr. Strachey’s analysis of 
the question of strikes and Trade-Union policy. 
His account of ‘the Third Partner in Industry,’ 
the revolt of the intellectual worker against 
Trade-Union tyranny, is particularly interesting. 
If Mr. Strachey’s diagnosis of the cause of exist- 
ing distress as ‘the breakdown of the machinery 
of exchange’ is not quite complete, his observa- 
tions indicate the right way to tackle the diffi- 
culty; and his proposed ‘Remedies for Unem- 
ployment,’ if they do not apply to the whole 
difficulty, at least provide a good beginning. 

In his dedication Mr. Strachey expresses a 
belief that his book will hardly be read by those 
to whom it is addressed. It is to be hoped that 
he is mistaken; but in any case such sound doc- 
trine tends to diffuse itself, and its author may 


sest-ctuaied Wp encdie beck wil tell te 
purpose. 


Modern Ideas in Chess, by Richard Reti, 
translated by John Hart. London: George 
Bell and Sons, 1923. 7s. 6d. 


[Sunday Times] 


‘In this book,’ say the publishers, ‘the well- 
known Czechoslovakian master traces the 
development of master play by a study of the 
methods of famous players, from Morphy onward 
to Capablanca and the masters of to-day, show- 
ing the road along which chess has traveled from 
the classicism of Anderssen, by way of the 
naturalism of the Steinitz school, to the individu- 
alistic ideas of the modern masters.’ So, ap- 
parently, Capablanca is not ‘one of the masters 
of to-day,’ nor one of the ‘modern masters.’ 
And yet he is still, we have reason to believe, 
very much alive! 

M. Reti is an able writer, and he has written 
an interesting book, worthy the attention of 
chess students, and an honored place in the chess 
library. He, however, treats his subject too 
loftily. He writes as if chess were a high art 
instead of merely a game, and as if modern 
masters were high priests instead of clever — 
mostly professional — experts. And some of his 
conclusions are not very trustworthy. He tells, 
for instance, that Morphy defeated Anderssen 
because the young American was, or is, @ 
‘positional player.’ 

In point of fact, Anderssen was out of practice 
when he met Morphy in Paris in 1858, having 
played no serious chess since the London Tourna- 
ment of 1851. Possibly Morphy would have 
beaten him anyway, but there is no doubt that 
neither Anderssen’s ‘classicism’ nor Morphy’s 
‘positional play’ had much to do with the result 
of the match. ‘Anderssen,’ said Zukertort to the 
present writer many years ago in San Francisco, 
‘was, in point of brilliancy and combination, the 
greatest player who ever lived, but no player 
played so wretchedly, at times, as he did.’ And 
Zukertort was Anderssen’s pupil and intimate 
friend. 

The ‘naturalism’ of the Steinitz school may be 
attributed to the system which prevails in 
modern international tournaments, where the 
loss of half a point may mean the loss of a prize, 
and where the inferior players are always content 
if they can make a draw with a stronger oppo- 
nent. Steinitz, in his younger days, was a veritable 
swashbuckler, and even in his match with Anders- 
sen, in London in 1866, essayed such risky 
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openings as the Salvio Gambit and Evans 
Gambit. He soon discovered, however, that that 
kind of game did not answer in tournaments, 
and he therefore, like many other famous masters, 
cultivated a more cautious style. 

M. Reti appears to be greatly concerned about 
what he styles ‘Americanism in chess.’ The 
present writer, having learned most of his chess 
in America, and having lived more than a dozen 
years in the States, makes bold to state that 
‘Americanism in chess’ is a myth. Chess is 
played in America in much the same way in 
which chess is played in other parts of the world. 


The Secret Life, by Harley Granville Barker. 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1923. 6s. 


[Manchester Guardian] 


THe material substance of Mr. Granville 
Barker’s play is Evan Strowde’s answer to the 
question, ‘To be or not to be — a public figure?’ 
Evan, apparently, has Prime Ministers cap in 
hand at his study door, behind which he is 
writing Industrial History aided by his wise, 
severe, and excellent sister. Will he go back to 
Westminster, to the Cabinet? He sets out upon 
this return journey, but his public life is not thus 
to be rebuilt; an affair of the secret life intervenes, 
an honorable, tragic affair. Whether he ever 
escaped from the secret life we do not know. 
Probably he did, for he had learned that the 
flower of his secret life had withered and fallen. 
The play ends in a mist, but the daylight had 
never been shining clear about it. 

Is this piece Mr. Barker’s contribution to the 
literature of Heartbreak House? It moves on 
that plane of wordiness; its characters seem to 
have little energy for life, plenty for discussing 
it. They refine upon moral formule, weave 
subtleties round the easy, commonplace ideas. 
They have money and leisure for this dalliance, 
advantages that anchor them in the seas of 
dialectic. No such worrying about the secret 
life for Evan Strowde if his desk had been piled 
with household bills, whose punctual payment 
demanded eight hours a day at the office. The 
American girl, Susan, is refreshingly different. 
She asks simply, ‘What ’s to happen to this 
world if people won’t choose their duty and stick 
to it though their hearts break?’ And the 
answer is simple, surely; their hearts are less 
likely to break with purpose thus pinned to 
duty, even to drudgery, than if they can neither 
choose a duty nor stick to it. : 

Heartbreak House is the home of those who are 
too clever, too sensitive, too rich and leisured to 
have a straight, hard course in life. Make Evan 
Strowde a struggling schoolmaster and half his 
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problems vanish; he has got to go on with his 
job or go hungry. That, perhaps, is where the 
average man will fall foul of Mr. Barker. This 
disquisition, he may say, is ingenious, but it 
does n’t touch me. I see life as a harder and a 
simpler thing. My secret life goes in with my 
public life; it’s all a business of keeping one’s 
head above water, honorably. I have n’t time 
to muse about the unattainable, and I’m glad I 
have n’t. But Mr. Barker’s characters, when 
they strain their wits upon the attainable, send 
back wisdom in flashes, and the play he has 
made of them is full of such leaping light; not a 
fire to warm one’s hands at, but an illuminant 
with keen, darting tongues. 


Die Goldene Kette. Welt Passionen. Altrussis- 
che Legenden nach Alexei Remisov, tibertragen 
von Gertrud Hahn. Miinchen: Pfitiger Verlag, 
1923. 


[Dni] 


Tue book is a beautiful abridged edition of A. 
Remisov’s World Passions, which has not yet 
appeared in the Russian original. It is a delight 
to hold this volume — its execution speaks of 
the high culture of people who love the book. 
From the innermost crystal-clear sources of the 
people’s wisdom these Russian spiritual ballads 
have been taken, apocrypha born of the spirit of 
primitive Russian life as heard by Remisov — 
possessor of that rare gift of hearing — and 


assembled into one artistic whole permeated 


with sadness. This sadness is everywhere — in 
the stars, the moon, the angels, and the Mother 
of God, the Shield of humanity, who refused the 
eternal joy of Paradise because she wished ‘to 
defend the whole world from bloodshed, or else 
to perish in it.’ Even the Sun is ‘a tear from the 
eyes of the Lord, which He shed when, on the day 
of Creation, He thought of the future sufferings 
of mankind.’ From divine sorrow came the 
unextinguishable joy of humanity — a genuinely 
Russian conception of the world. 

The book includes the passion of Adam, the 
passion of the Avenger-Angel at the Cross, the 
passion of the Soul which recoiled before the 
earthly sufferings that were destined for it and 
entreated the Virgin that it might be spared 
incarnation. She could not bar the course of the 
inevitable, but out of her infinite mercy she 
lighted a candle inside the sorrowing Soul — and 
sorrow became joy. 


BOOKS MENTIONED 


Iwan Turgenjew an Ludwig Pietsch. Berlin: 
Propylies-Verlag, 1923. 




















